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LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN BRASS FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


THE ADDITION TO THE PLANT OF THI 


A DESCRIPTION OF 
DELPHIA, 


“Necessity is the mother of invention.”” This old axiom 
is aptly illustrated in the development of the subject of 
this description of what may be termed a modern, up-to 
date brass and bronze foundry, the expansion of which 
was restricted by available ground space, due to the loca 
tion and environments. The foundry of the Eynon-Evans 
Manufacturing Company, on Clearfield street, above Fif- 
teenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., herein described, origi- 

naily occupied a floor space of 20 x 40 ft. [Expansions 


EYNON-EVANS MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT PHILA 


Pa. 


Owing to limited ground floor space for flask storage, 
the roof of the building, which is protected by the high 
parapet walls, was mz ide adaptable for flask storage, the 
full area of the building, 50 x 200 ft., being made av: nil. ible. 
lhe roof proper is laid on 6 x 12.4 joists covered with 
1'%4-in. yellow pine planks, on which is laid a 4-ply felt 
and gravel roofing, this being protected by wooden walks, 
ind the flasks laid either on the roof direct or on special 
Ultimately it is intended to make an 


wooden frames. 














THE PLANT OF THE 


were made from time to time, but the constantly increas- 
ing business demanded more space than was available. 
It was then decided to erect a three-story modern foundry, 
the erection and equipment of “which was to be carried 
on without serious interference with the continuous oper- 
ation of the old foundry department. The building de- 
cided upon was of steel frame, brick and heavy mill con- 
struction, 50 x 200 ft., on the floor plan, and designed 
with extra heavy weight carrying capacity. The window 
area on the various floors is large and permits the day- 
light to flood the full floor area. The building is served 
with a 5,000-lb. Albro Clem electric elevator, which trav- 
els to the roof level, the winding machine being located in 
a tower extending above the roof line of the building 
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AT 


addition, which will serve as a secondary roof to protect 
the flasks from the weather. The third floor is used for 
metal storage, preparation of scrap into charging shape, 
pattern fitting and flask making shop, pattern and general 
foundry storage departments. The northern half of this 


floor is used for metal storage; twelve steel bins are lo- 
cated along the wall side, while nine are located along the 
center line. Each of these bins measure 4 x 6 x 4 ft., and 
the metal storage capacity aggregates 100,000 lbs. The 
full floor-carrying capacity is gy or terse. at 200,000 
lbs. Industrial railway tracks facilitate the handling of 


steel tote boxes, facilities 
weighing and proportion- 
This industrial track ex- 


material, carried on trucks in 
being provided for the proper 
ing of the necessary charges. 
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floor, on which the tracks 
and permits the extension of the tramway 
system to all floors of the building, as well as to other de- 


cirect Le the elevator 


ire lepres ed 


partments of the plant. A Dings electric separator is 
conveniently located at one end of the building, power 
for the same being obtained from an overhead electric 
motor. Adjoining the elevator shaft a shearing machine 
for cutting scrap to chargeable length is to be installed 
In the 


outhern half of this floor space 25 x 100 ft. is used 
7 
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tt fitting shop, with the necessary meta 


il pa 
ig machine tool equipment, operated by 
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visions for two more. Spill troughs of special design ex- 
tend across the width of the floor, and have a capacity of 
500 standard size 12 x 18-in. flasks. The molding ma- 
chines are iocated at the side walls, where adequate day- 
light is provided by numerous windows. Industrial rail- 
ways serve the machines, the floor space providing for 











FLASK STORAGE ON ROOF OI 


BUILDINGS 


overhead motor driven line shaft. A pipe and fitting stor 
age department together with the 
machinery, a portion of this floor, while along the reat 
wall are steel racks for pattern storage, having a capacity 
of 600 match plates for molding machine work. This 
floor of the building is heated by exhaust steam from the 
machine shop, piped through the center of the floor and 
supported from the roof rafters. These, it is intended, 
will be encased, and by means of a fan system, the heat 
forced to various parts of the room and building. Storage 
room for linings for the melting furnaces, and various 
foundry supplies and equipment is also provided on this 
floor, care being given in the general arrangement to 
throw weight toward the center and wall lines of the 
building. ‘Tungsten incandescent lamps are distributed at 


occupies, necessary 
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TROUGHS 


MAIN FOUNDRY FI DERS’ 
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SPILI 


various points, and at all the machine tools on this floor, 
in order to provide artificial illumination. 

lhe second floor of the building is entirely devoted to 
molding machine work, the floor space for which meas- 
ures 50 x 125 ft., a portion being open in order to provide 
crane room for heavy work on the first floor. On this 
floor are located four Tabor molding machines, with pro- 


METAL STORAGE BINS ON THIRD FLOOR 


sand and also the removal of castings. Weights for 
the flasks are stored on a framework, erected over the spill 
troughs, enabling the molders to handle the same with a 
minimum effort. Iron tanks, 18 x 60 x 30 ins., containing 
water for blowing out cores, are suitably located on the 
molding floor. Overhead hand hoists are used to carry 
the crucibles containing the metal to be poured, the over- 
head tramway serving each of the lines of spill troughs. 
The hot metal is delivered to the second floor by means of 
a special crucible truck, elevated by means of an electric 
hoist. This transfer carriage or truck is of special de- 
sign. The frame is of cast iron, mounted on a four-wheel 
truck, having 8-in. diameter wheel, the bottom plate 
extending out over the wheel flanges. The wheels have 
ball bearings and operate on a 16-in. gauge track. Up- 
rights at the front and rear carry the cradle, which holds 








MOLDING ROOM ON SECOND FLOOR. 


the crucible containing the hot metal, which, being hinged 
at the top, the extreme weight below the center line pre- 
vents any possibility of the crucible being overturned in 
transit. After taking the crucible from the melting fur- 
nace, it is placed in this carriage and pushed along the 
tramway to a specially designed electric elevator, en- 
cased in a 4-ft. steel cylinder, the tracks in the floor of 
the elevator cage being depressed and the cage enclosed 
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oth top and sides to prevent anything from dropping 
nto the crucible. On reaching the second floor tongs are 
igain used to handle the crucible, which is carried-by the 
overhead hoists to the molds to be poured. The carriage 
r the crucible will take in pots ranging from No. 60 to 


Four flaming are lamps are used for general 





shown, 
central 
side 
one end for pouring 
this fioor, 
floors. 
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iron, in sections 6 ft. long; the 
about 4 ins. higher than the out 
flask to be readily placed flat on 
The weights for the molds are, on 
placed on an upright framework between the 


Overhead traveling hand hoists serve as a means 


are of cast 
rib extending 


tace, enables the 








OR COKE META MELTING FURNACES. THE FIRST PICTURE 


illumination, while individual incandescent elec- 
used at the various molding machines. A 
20 x 24-in. heavy steel chute leads from the second floor 
to the cleaning room on the first floor, and greatly facili- 
tates the handling of castings to that department. 

On the first floor is located the main foundry and the 
melting furnaces; adjacent thereto are the rooms 
and ovens, the cleaning room and the mechanical equip- 
ment. <A floor 50 x 100 ft. is used for bench work, 
and approximately the same space for floor work. On the 


irtificial 
tric lights are 


core 


space 


bench work floor facilities are provided for fourteen 
molders, sheet iron partitions separating the different 
floors. The floors are of vitrified brick, laid in concrete. 
tach molder has a specially designed molding table, 








STEELE-HARVEY OIL TILTING MELTING FURNACES IN 
MELTING ROOM 

2 x 6 ft. on top, with an 8 x 16-in. extension. The top is 

of cast iron an of a grating design, to permit surplus 


\djusted to the front of 
for operating a vibrator 


sand to fali through to the floor. 
the table is a valve mechanism 
when lifting patterns in the molds. A bracket also 
provides for the maintenance of a supply of sand, within 
reach of the molder’s. hand. The spill troughs, 


side 


easy 





SHOWS THE LIDS ON, AND THE SECOND WITH THE LIDS OF! 


of carrying the pots from the metling furnace to the 
molding floors. The space on this floor is given over to the 
molding of heavy castings is 50 x 100 ft. Here are made 
castings up to 10,000 Ibs. weight. A pit 10 x 10 x 15 


ft. is available for sweep moldings and castings of 
length necessarily poured in an upright position. <A five- 
ton electric jib crane, having a sweep of 20 ft., serves 
this molding floor. 

Eleven melting furnaces for use either with oil fuel or 


coke and two oil fired tilting furnaces comprise the melt- 
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and are located in an extension 20 x 90 ft 
at the eastern end of the building. The battery c 
of four pot fires for No. 80 crucibles, four fot 
one for No. 200, and two for No. 300 crucibles, and 

Steele-Harvey tilting furnaces for using No. 300 crucibk 
The furnaces can be changed from oil to coke fuel if ne 
essary, in a very short time, 


ing equipment, 
nsist 
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by simply stopping up the ou 
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inlet and removing the bottom block, which is laid upon 
the grate bars. When oil fuel is used the crucible in the 
furnace rests on a deflecting block, which directs and dis 
tributes the oil flame and keeps the same from playing 
directly on the crucible. An underground pit, 7 ft. deep 
by 40 ft. long, in front of the furnaces, permits ready 
also facilitates the inspection and making of 

any repairs to the oil or air pipe lines. The control of 
the supply of oil and air is through valves set into the 
overs the pit. The furnace tops are of 
ast iron, lined with fire brick, a counter balance weight 
facilitates the lifting of the tops, while a projecting arm 
iutomatically turns the inner face of the lid to the rear, 
trom the operating side of the furnace when lifted, 

and thus protects the operator from the excessive heat. 
ehind the furnaces are the pot racks for storing and 


grating, which 


drying crucibles. A 3,000-lb. Alfred Box & Company 
age traveling crane operated from the floor and travel 
ing the length of the melting department serves the fur- 
naces, ‘tan used for the charging and drawing of the 
pots. An industrial railway serves the furnaces with 


metal for charging, while also for the transferring of 
metal by means of the crucible carriage, referred to for 
the delivery of metal to the second floor. The metal for 
pouring molds on the first floor is conveyed to the bench 
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molding floor by means of overhead traveling hoists, the 
system extending directly into the melting department. 
An average fuel expense using oil in these furnaces 1s 
stated to be about 9 cents per 100 lbs. of metal melted, 
with oil based at a cost of 3 cents a gallon. 

[he power equipment for the melting department is lo- 
cated to the right of the melting department. Here two 
independent sets of blowers and pumps for both oil and 
air are installed. It is the company’s practice to alter- 
nately use this equipment each month, thus insuring the 
fitness for operation of the reserve set should it by any 
perchance be required. Electric drive is used for both the 
blowers and the pumps. No. 40 Buffalo Forge blowers, 
giving an air pressure of 3 ins., are used, while the oil 
pressure is maintained at 30 Ibs. A large area of window 
space makes all parts of the building extremely bright in 
daylight. Ventilation in general is obtained from the win- 
dows, although additional facilities are provided by the 
location of suction fans at several points. The roof of 
the melting department has a ventilated sash and glass 
hood for the admission of light. The melting capacity of 
this concern now aggregates 6,000 lbs. per heat, and it 
has facilities for turning out bronze and brass castings 
ranging in weight from ! A “4 to 10,000 Ibs., with a mold- 
ing capacity of 2,000,000 lbs. per year. 


SIMPLE DRAWING DIE 


HE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE MANUFACTURE OF Digs. THOSE THAT HAVE ALREADY APPEARED 


ARE BLANKING DIES IN MARCH. PIERCING Dies IN APRIL. 


\Np GANG AND BENDING DikEs IN May, 1912. 


By Easy Way. 


This type of die is known as simple drawing, form 
ing, or push through, and is used extensively on shells, 
cups and thimbles, forming them from a flat circular 
blank, and can be accomplished on any ordinary punch 
press with sufficient crank throw to suit the require 


ments. ‘These dies derive their name because of the 
fact the circular blank is formed to the shape of the 


punch while forced through the die at one operation 
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he die is bored for the outside diameter of the cup 
wanted, and the top or face of the die is cut to receive 
the blank and serves as the set edge. The opening 
in the die is given a draw suitable to the metal used. 
Some stock can stand more draw than others and 
not wrinkle or tear. Often a “%-degree draw is suf- 
ficient with its upper edge rounded and made very 
hard and smooth. The bottom edge of the die open- 
ing should be made sharp in order that the cup that 
has been drawn will strip from the punch and not 
carry back through the die on the return stroke of 
the press. 

Always make this style of die very hard and have 
the drawing walls perfectly smooth and highly pol- 
ished. When polishing, use the lateral as well as the 
circular finish, and this will entirely dispose of all 
scratches. This type of die when used for drawing 
very thin metal cups is superior to the combination 
type or post die where the article is drawn over a post 
and necessitates the blank ring holder serving as the 
stripper or shedder in delivering the unit off of the post. 
Because the stripper would have to be made to a close 
fit for the drawing post to give satisfactory results. If 
left a loose fit, the drawn cup would not be stripped off 
and would remain on the post, allowing the stripper to 
raise without delivering the cup. If this is not noticed 
by the operator the results are spoiled work or a broken 
die, and many times both. 

With the push through type the very thinnest of metal 
can be drawn, for the punch after it has drawn the 
blank through the die continues downward until a little 

re than the length of the cup has passed the bottom 
of the die. The bottom edge of the drawing opening is 
nade sharp, so that when the punch starts on the return 
or up-stroke the upper edge of the drawn cup or shell, 
which by now has sprung away from the punch, strikes 
this sharp edge and the cup is thus stripped from the 
punch. The shell then drops as finished into a suitable 
receptacle placed under the press. 


(Tot 


ye continued. ) 
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DECORATIVE EFFECTS ON METALLIC SURFACES 
By H. E. Wi_temore.* 


In the competitive system of the 


times the manufacturer of metal 
goods recognizes the fact that his 
wares must be attractive to the eye 


to compel sales, and that the general 
appearance of a metal article greatly 
affects the disposal of his goods. So 
the chemist and electroplater have co- 
operated with the manufacturer in 
developing ornamental effects which 
not only increase the beauty but also 
the durability of his output. The growing humamn desire 
for luxury in living demands that the most trifling things 
shall be in harmony with the surroundings, and the elec- 
troplater’s work stands out prominently in the general 
scheme, from the wholly artistic in jewelry and shelf or 

naments, to the wholly utilitarian articles such as cooking 
utensils, bicycles, typewriters and builders’ hardware. In 
the latter, one would imagine the limit had been reached in 
the plater’s art, and it probably calls for a greater general 
knowledge of plating and finishing than any other line. 
rhe plater on this class of work must possess a thorough 
knowledge of the gold, silver, nickel, copper, brass, bronze, 
tin and zinc solutions, and must also be able to decorate 
these metals both solid and deposited in an artistic man 

ner, and the effects demanded and produced are equal to 
those seen on the most costly ornaments. But in devising 
a system of coloring, it should be such that the metallic 
character is always in evidence, and no medium should be 
used for the coloring of metals, but what would have the 
appearance of being a part of'the metallic construction, or 
in other words, it must be of a chemical or electrochem- 
ical nature, preserving or suggesting the metallic body. 
The art of metal coloring is constantly widening, and its 
application becoming more extensive, and the object of 
this article is to describe some of the methods of pro- 
ducing ornamental surfaces by mechanical, chemical and 
electrolytic means. The coloring processes apply equally 
to the solid or electroplated article having the same metal 
lic surface. 

The mechanical means used is mostly preliminary or 
preparatory to the others, and is embraced in grinding, 
polishing, buffing, sandblasting, scratch-brushing and 
scouring ; and in some instances is all that is required, as 
in the case of polished iron, steel and brass, also in the 
finishes known as ship brass or wheel finish. But if the 
finishing of metals should stop here, there would be no 
place for the electroplater in the metal manufacturing in- 
dustry. The chemical is probably the most important of 
the means used for the finishing and coloring of metals 
It is always preparatory to, and usually the final means 
used in, the decorative scheme. It produces the dips and 
pickles, compounds the plating solutions, and is the means 
by which the various colors are obtained. The electrolytic 
process is the treatment by which we coat one metal with 
another by the aid of an external source of electricity 
passing through a solution of the salts of the metal to be 
deposited, giving the baser metals an ornamental and pro- 
tective coating of metal of higher value. I have in my 
sample cabinet in the department of which I have charge, 
over 150 finishes, and this by no means exhausts the 
possibilities along these lines. These finishes were all pro- 
duced by the mechanical, chemical or electro-chemical 
means just described. Mechanical treatment is always a 
basis for further manipulations, and the finished product 
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is largely dependent on how carefully and skillfully this 
operation has been accomplished. 

In the coloring of metals it should be the aim of the 
operator to produce on the surface natural effects, as pro 
duced by exposure to the atmosphere. The order in which 
the colors are formed are: First, the slight discolorations, 
following with the browns and blacks to the more antique 
greens. Any of the shades are useful for ornamental 
purposes, but must be preserved by a coating of lacquer. 
In all operations for the coloring of metals it is of the 
utmost importance that the surfaces be mechanically and 
chemically clean, for upon this depends the uniformity of 
In the chemical production of colors on metals the 
sulphides are of the greatest value, the sulphides of 
potassium, barium, ammonia, arsenic, and antimony being 
the agents most commonly used, although the oxides, ace 
tates, sulphates and chlorides of sorhe of the metais are 
excellent staining mediums, each producing colors pe 
culiar to itself. I will state here that while the chlorides 
produce some very beautiful shades of color, in some in- 
stances their use is not recommended, as under the influ 
ence of light they are not of a permanent character, usu- 
ally becoming darker and finally black when exposed to 
its rays. Scratch-brushing, when used with an abrasive, 
gives a very attractive finish upon metals that have not 
been chemically colored. A good example of scratch- 
brushed, uncolored metal is the finish known as “Lemon’”’ 
or “Brush” brass. This finish is produced by applying to 
the revolving scratch-brush ground pumice moistened with 
either oil or water. With reference to chemically colored 
surfaces, it may be said that, in general, scratch-brushing 
produces softer tones and more delicate shading than any 
other treatment. Specially constructed scratch-brushes 
are also used for producing the satin finish effect on sil- 
verware and jewelry where the sandblast is not available 
Another method of obtaining the satin finish is by the 
matt dip. This 1s usually composed of equal parts of sul 
phuric and nitric acids, saturated with metallic zinc and 
used hot. Some platers vary the proportions, depending 
on how fine or how coarse they prefer the matt. 

The methods of imparting colors are so many and so 
varied that it is entirely without the scope of this paper to 
do more than just touch upon a few of them. The electro 
chemist takes especial pride in developing new shades and 
colors, until it is possible to produce on metallic surface 
all of the fundamental colors and a great variety of shade 
between them, as well as the non-colors, black and white 
Ot the metals, copper lends itself most readily to the 
process of coloring, although the others come in for. their 


col Tr. 


share. Thus copper when passed through a solution of 
potassium or ammonium sulphide will assume a 
series of colors from straw yellow through red 
and blue and purple to the final black, the color 


depending on the density of the solution, the ten 
perature and the time of immersion. And it must be 
understood that in all coloring operations these condi 
tions must be taken into consideration; especially is thi 
true in duplicating certain shades. By subjecting the 
ored articles to further mechanical treatments, a great 
many pleasing effects mav be obtained with the copner 
sulphide alone. Thus, if the articles are relieved 
“spotted” with the cotton buff, they present one appear 
ance, and if relieved with the scratch-brush another, at 
This is the finish known as 
which is in reality sulphidized copper. The potassium sul 
phide or liver of sulphur, as it is more commonly called 
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so on. 


also imparts certain shades to bronze, but has very little 
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“oxidized” copper. 
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ther solutions must be employed 


ed are the carbonate of copper and am 
en ind hydrochloric acid dip and the 

| 1 \ great variet of effects can be 
pr ced Lie a tf these solutions and the employ 
ent of thi ndblast, scratch-brush and ground pumice. 
he I ‘ ( mn brass are pre du ed by the sulphides 
oft arse il t ny dissolved in a caustic alkaline 
1um or potassium hydrates. Blues 


btaine icetate of lead and hyposulphite of 


e I f colors | time's corroding effects 
{ eC é yut are by no means the least beauti 
f me ition here are several means fi 
their production and consist mostly in either applying to 
€ O1 teeping the metal in a solution of cor- 


t active of which are sal ammoniac, 
ulphate, copper nitrate, 
hl e. By different combinations and propor 


com! { ilt etl ici. ¢ ypper 


tion thes rroding agents all the different shades 
from the patinas to the more deeply corroded verde an 
tique an be obtained \nother method is to produce 
the electrolyticall : with the reverse current, in a bicar- 
bonate of soda lution saturated with hydrogen gas; and 
till another | imbedding the article in sawdust 
moistened with a solution of the corroding salts. I re 
cently produced and exhibited samples of forty different 


iades of green finishes in varying stages of corrosion 
\n important item in producing the antique greens is to 
orrosion proceeds slowly and glycerine is 


usually added to the agent to prevent its too rapid drying. 


lt exerts considerable influence in coloring or orna 
menting metals as to whether they are cast or rolled, as in 
the case of crystallized brass or bronze finish. This finish 
will only apply to articles of cast metal, as the crystalline 


tructure of the metal is destroyed in the rolling process 
Some time ag 1 producing this finish on some cast door 
knobs, | had the experience of noting how easily the crys 


11 
ik 


tals can be prevented from appearing \round the outer 
edge of the knobs, where the turning tool had exerted an 
extra hard pressure, there were perfect circles that it was 
unpossible to crystallize, while the other portions of the 


knobs were finely crystallized. The method I have found 
best adapted for producing this finish is to make it the 
anode in a sulphate of copper solution, although there are 
everal dips that give good results. It will also be found 
that cast and rolled articles of the same metal do not 


e an identical shade when immersed in the 
une coloring dips. Whether this is due to a difference 
n the ition of the metal or its structure would bs 
cit ne thout a chemical analysis 
it will be seen from the nature of the methods en 
ploved in taining the various colors that the colors pr 
ed depend upon the chemical compound formed upon 
the surf nd the thickness of the compound. Nickel 
nd silver e not subject t uch a variety of col 
chang pper and its allovs, but by combinations 
rt che 1 elect lvtical processes and by subsequent 
treatment vet elicate contrasts of grays and whites and 
1 ' ‘ ' 1 } } 


nd white ma e obtained upon nickel by the use 
the black nickel solution: also by a solution of the 
ifterwards being relieved with ground 


pumice made into a paste with water and applied to the 


scratch-brush The French gray and black finishes on 
silver are obtained by the potassium sulphide solution; 
also by platinic chloride. The browns by a solution com 
posed of sulphate of copper, sal ammoniac, acetic acid 
and water, and green is produced with a solution of 
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iodine and potassium iodide. These colors can be re- 
lieved as best suits the taste of the colorer. Gold is a 
metal that needs no beautifying, and aside from its value 


is an attractive metal as regards color. It does not oxi- 


dize in the air, nor do sulphurous fumes tarnish it. The 


itmosphere makes no perceptible change in its color. The 
different shades of gold as seen on jewelry and other 
articles of metal are not due to a superficial coloring of the 
surface, but to the solution from which it is deposited or 
in the manner of its preparation before immersion in the 
electrolytic bath, and no surface coloring of metals can 
equal the beauty of gold in its different degrees of fine- 
ness or the tones of color known as Roman, rose, Mosaic, 
and oreen gold. 

\n important item in connection with the coloring of 
etals is the preservation of the finish by a protective 
oating of transparent lacquer, and judgment must be 
ised in the selection of one suitable to the finish to be 

ite ‘or instance, a glossy lacquer should never be 
ised on an antique finish; neither should a satin finish 
lacquer be applies to highly polished surfaces, and a sand- 

blast finish has no value when it is made to look as though 
it had been coated with a cheap furniture varnish. The 
lacquer manufacturer has done his part towards provid- 
ing a lacquer suitable for every purpose, but they must 
be used intelligently. In lacquering the verde antique 
finishes the spray is by far the better means of applying 
it. It should alse be remembered that if the lacquer 
used on these finishes has too much body, the article will 
present a painted appearance. In some of the green 
finishes waxing is preferable to lacquering, and again in 
some instances a combination of both is desirable. As 
Dr. Jones? once said, the best method of using lacquers 
is to mix them with brains and apply them with enthusi- 


ll 
1 
(i, 


asm. 
From what I have said, it must not be implied that a 
novice can take a given formula and produce the best re- 
sults. The coloring of metals is not simply a mechanical 
operation to be practiced by one who has not the slightest 
idea of color values. Inharmonious contrasts are usually 
the result of inexperience. It is the eye for color of the 
manipulator, the correct idea of the fitness of things, the 
appropriate shades best adapted to bring out the details 
and lines of the article operated upon, as by a system of 
shading and relieving the high parts of a fancy design 
are made more prominent and the background put more 
deeply into the shadow. These are the things that prove the 
artistic sense and skill of the electroplater and finisher. 
In conclusion, I would say, the best formula for producing 
results is practical experience, technical knowledge and 
ood judgment in about equal proportions. 


TESTING THE PURITY OF ALUMINUM. 


Like mankinds, there are “all sorts and conditions” 
of aluminun That which we find in the open mar- 
ket often contains silicon and iron. The exact deter- 
mination of the presence of such impurities is possible 

nly by chemical analysis. Mierzeinsky states that 
as a rule when foreign metals are present, the alumi- 
num is hard and brittle; 5 per cent. of iron or copper 
makes it almost unworkable; 10 per cent. of copper 
makes it as brittle as glass, and causes it to blacken 
in the air. With 50 per cent. of silver it remains per- 
fectly workable, and takes a beautiful polish; with 10 
per cent. of gold its malleability remains unchanged, 
but its hardness is increased. The addition of 0.1 
per cent. of bismuth makes aluminum so brittle that 
it is unworkable even after annealing. 

Ropert GRIMSHAW. 
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ZINC LOSSES* 
By W. H. 


\ considerable loss in the brass manufacturing indus- 
try arises through the volatilization of the zinc in process 
of melting and alloying. This loss owing to want of re- 
liable statistics cannot be even approximately estimated. 

The copper losses in most of the more progressive man- 
ufacturing establishments are very small. These have 
not been difficult to take care of, but the zinc losses, on 
the other hand, have presented a much more difficult 
problem on account of the volatile nature of the metal. 

Zinc melts at about 420 degs. C. and boils at about 
930 degs. C. Copper melts at about 1,080 degs. C. and, in 
making brass, has to be sufficiently heated to take the 
zinc without chilling before it is all added. Brass for 
working is poured into iron chills, and must be suffi- 
ciently hot when cast to give a smooth surface free from 
cold sets and other flaws. On this account the pouring 
temperature for high brass is about 1,050 degs. C. The 
melting point of the alloy copper 70 zinc 30 is given by 
Charpy as 945 degs. C., and that of the alloy 60 copper 
40 zinc as 880 degs. C. Two and one brass melts at ap- 
proximately 920 degs. C., that is, very nearly at the boiling 
point of zinc. It is conseqtiently evident that, when most 
of the brasses are sufficiently fluid to pour freely, the zinc 
is rapidly distilling from them. 

The actual loss of zinc in flue dust and in zinc fumes 
which pass into the atmosphere in the melting and cast- 
ing of brass for rolling, amounts to approximately 6 per 
cent. of the zinc used. 

Most commercial brands of zine carry both lead and 
cadmium. Either of these elements may run as high as 
0.75 per cent. in the common brands used in brass-making. 
The cadmium in the Western brands average 0.30 per 
cent. to 0.50 per cent. 

The composition of the flue dust from the fires in 
which brass is melted is interesting, as it indicates a much 
more rapid volatilization of cadmium and lead than of 

zinc. Samples taken from flues in the casting shops of 
two different mills gave the following composition: 


oe. “— 

Per cent. Per cent. 
COMM DBR co 855 ca iicicivens 2.85 2.50 
CO MN ects eh eesaeane ee Pee 
EAE. OU. 664s aden d 60a ee Oe 24.74 
Cadenium. Oxide... ..cc.csc5s-5. 4.56 0.89 
Lead oxide...... ree 1.92 


Per cent. cadmium oxide amounts to 4.9-3.6 per cent., 
respectively, of the ZnO present 


In some instances we have found 6 per cent. as much 
cadmium oxide as zine oxide. A search for cadmium in 
sheet brass made from zinc carrying ™% per cent. of that 
element failed to reveal an amount sufficiently large for 
determination, indicating that in ordinary practice the 
cadmium is substantially all volatilized. 

Part of the zinc lost by volatilization remains in the 
fluxes mixed with fine ashes as flue dust and part goes 
off into the atmosphere. Numerous suggestions have 
been made for the saving of all of the zinc oxide, but 
none of these have seemed likely to succeed commercially 
on account of the expensive plant required and the low 
value of the recovered material. It is practically im- 


*A\ paper read at the annual meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
held in Washington, D. ¢ December, 1911. The paper was published in 
The Journal of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, March, 1912 

Assistant superintendent and metallurgist, American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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possible to get enough for the flue dust to pay for the 
transportation charges. Apparently the better grade of 
material is now lost into the atmosphere, and if this could 
be recovered the total product might be of higher quality. 

One of the reasons for the difficulty in recovering the 
zinc fume is the great dilution of the flue gases, caused 
by opening the furnace to add to the charges in the cruci 
bles and to work the material down into pots. The new 
idea of-separating solids from flue gases by means of an 
electrical discharge, which has been worked out by Pro- 
fessor Cottrell, appears to be a possible solution of this 
problem. It also appears that zinc is decidedly volatile 
and escapes from its allovs at temperatures considerably 
below its boiling point. On a number of occasions white 
deposits, which proved on analysis to be zinc oxide, have 
been observed on the annealing pans. This occurred when 
the temperature of the heat treatment had not been above 
500 degs. C. during the operation. 

It has also been frequently noted that strips of copper 
or copper colored alloys heated in loose contact with brass 
became brass colored and, in fact, that the surface of 
copper would be changed to brass for a depth of 0.2 to 0.3 
mm. On account of these observations the following 
experiment was undertaken: Pieces of hard rolled brass 
made from 2 parts copper to 1 part zine 2.5 cm. & 12 cm 

C 0.1 cm. were wrapped in thin sheet copper and packed 
with fine charcoal in a sealed copper pipe, and heated in 
a Sauveur furnace for one hour and for 10 hours. At 
350 degs. C. and at 450 degs. C. there was no apparent 
loss. At 550 degs. C. the ioss was 0.3 gram per square 
meter of surface exposed in ten hours. At 650 degs. C 
the loss was 1.5 grams per. square meter in one hour and 
5.4 grams per square meter in ten hours. At 750 deg 
C. it was 40 grams per square meter in one hour, and 63 
grams per square meter in ten hours. The copper en 
velope, in the heats where there was noticeable volatiliza 
tion of zinc, was changed to brass on the inside surface 
This means that soft brass 15 mm. thick. in the usual 
processes of annealing in being reduced to thin sheets has 
lost about 1.3 per cent. of its weight, due to the volatiliza- 
tion of zinc. In other words, 4 per cent. of the zinc in the 
brass is lost by volatilization. In annealing, as it 1s 
usually carried out in the open furnace, the loss is greater 
on account of oxidation. Since the annealing is done at 
varying temperatures, it is difficult to estimate this loss 
but it is probably not far from 3 per cent. 

The use of chlorides as fluxes in melting promotes the 
volatilization of zinc. The action of vapors of common 
salt at temperatures considerably below the melting point 
of brass will compietely dezincify the alloy. ‘This is illus- 
trated by the following experience: Brass 2.5 mm. thick 
was heated for one hour at approximately 650 degs. C 
in a wood-fired annealing furnace with wood which had 
been soaked in sea water. The result was that all but 0.2 
mm. in the center was completely dezincified, had the 
color of copper, and cracked apart when bent. A similar 
experience was had through the accidental placing in the 
annealing furnace of the heads and staves of an old salt 
barrel. 

The residue and slags from the casting shops generally 
find their way back to the copper smelter, and, in the 
process of smelting, all of the zinc which these contain 
is lost. This loss amounts probably to a little more than 
1 per cent. of the total spelter constumed in the manufa 
turing of wrought metals. 

Taking all of these sources of loss together, it see 
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) recover it. It is recovered by Wifley tables, and the chemist 
mentioned told me that they saved $40 the first day their experi- 

ntal table was installed, and $80 the second day. After 
that he could not buy tables fast enough to suit the management. 
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ne 


[ speak of this particularly to bring out the fact that chemists 
ften have other problems than scientific ones to solve, namely 
halt-hearted Support from those in control. 
Mr. ITTNE! 

he ss in the brass industry seems to be considerable, and 


and oxidation. I 


st of it appears to be due to volatilization 
ld like t k if it 1s not possible to prevent’a large amount 


ition by simply fining the zinc during the melt 

g pl s. | am not in the brass industry at all, but I have to 

eal w é her liquids which are more volatile than zinc, 
nd | d that we can prevent losses by confining these liquids. 
If you put water in an open dish and heat it, you know that the 
water volatilizes; but if you confine it by a tight cover, you can 


heat it up to the boiling point, and over the boiling point, and not 
lose the water. If you want to heat it to the boiling point and do 
ot want to have pressure, you can connect the dish with a tube, 


that the pressure may be relieved 

Chere is lost, I would like to know why they cannot 
elt it sed vesseis, and if necessary to relieve any possible 
pressur¢ ect tubes with these vessels so that zinc, if it is 
listilled off, can be collected as metallic zinc or as oxide. 
Mr. DorEMus 

\ great saving of metallic zinc is effected by the substitution 
of dynamos for primary batteries. At the Western Union offices 


it the corner .of Dey street and Broadway, N. Y., there were 


some 30,000 primary cells in wse befdre the introduction of 
lynamos. Not only was the zinc sulphate thrown away, but also 
st of the metallic zinc left as stubs. 


metallic lead was given the 
onecourt” 


ition of the melting o 
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\ demonstt 


ther « in New York, using the system of surface 
ombustion. he heat is applied internally. An explosive mix- 


ture of gas and air is fed, under slight pressure, into an iron 
pipe of 1% inches diameter, which passes down to the bottom 
»f the melting pot, where it is united by a couple of right-angle 
elbows to a three-inch upright iron pipe. At the bottom of the up- 
right pipe a plug of non-conducting material is placed, having a 
central hole through which the gaseous mixture passes. Broken 
pieces of porous contact material are placed in the three-inch pipe 
ibove the plug and the combustion of the gaseous mixture is con- 
ned to the space occupied by these pieces. The heat is applied 
below the of the molten lead and when the walls of the 
melting pot are suitably insulated there is great economy in the 
ynsumption of gas. The apparatus is applicable not only to the 


that of type metal and other alloys. 


Ssurtace 


nelting of lead, but also to 
Mr. BUELI 
We have experience the last few years in 
inc losses and recover the oxide from 
the furnace gases. We have tried a good many devices and spent 
1 good many thousand dollars without getting results which were 


onside ral le 


> 
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trying t 


f enough value to use, and so appreciate the desirability as well 
s the difficulty of the subject 


Most of the devices that hav: en used and suggested for re- 
‘overing Zil cide are such as are hard to use in connection 
h f naking of brass is the prime object, 
a secondary consideration. 
ent modifications in the control 
ind this usually works to the disad- 


nd recovery of the zinc oxide 





I am hoping to hear of the work which Professor Cottrell has 
1e in regard to reclaiming such material from the chimney 
gases, a I agree with Mr. Bassett that this process of Pro 


ises to be a solution of the present diffi- 


ndition of melting 
brass by means of coal, it would not pay to recover these zinc 
oxide fumes, because they are so contaminated by dirt and ashes 


The only ins of attacking that problem would be by means of 
prod r gas or oil furnaces, or the solution 1 come some day 


by means of electric furnaces. I do not think it is practicable, 
nder existing circumstances, to distil the zinc oxide fumes. You 
uld not ‘confine them under the operations of manufacturing 
racticed at the present time 

Mr. ERICSON 
I 1 hiefiv interested in the 
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ries between 8 and 22 per cent., depending on the character 
f the ore. In regard to recovering zinc once_ used, it must be 

membered that practically two-thirds of ail spelter made is 
ised in galvanizing, and consequently it covers a very large 
urface area, which, in connection with the cheapness of the 
metal, makes de-zincing impossible, such as is possible with tin, 
a very much higher priced metal. 

In reference to electric zinc smelting, I will say that there are 
it present two electric zinc smelters in operation in Scandinavia, 
both working under the DeLaval patents, one at Troilhattan, 
Sweden, and the other at Sarpsborg, Norway. The cheap water- 
power available makes them possible, after the technical diffi- 

ilties have been overcome, and | do not believe that electrical 
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planning to take up the question of electric furnaces for these 
non-ferrous alloys. The problem is one of the greatest impor 
tance in the conservation of waste, for it strikes at the basis 
of the whole difficulty in zinc losses in alloy manufacture... The 


vapor pressure of pure zinc, of course, reaches atmospheric pres 
sure at its boiling point, which Mr. Bassett has just given as 
ibout 930 degs. When zinc is diluted with copper, the tempera 
ture necessary for the mixture to “boil” will of course be greatly 
increased. Zinc losses now’ occur, as Mr. Ittner has indicated, 
simply because the melting is done in crucibles or other open 
containers, over which a current of air or flue gases are passing, 
giving every possible aid to the volatilization and oxidation of 
inc. It is not at all surprising that zinc will sublime from brass 
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AN EXAMPLE OF LONG-LIVED CRUCIBLES. 


The above photograph shows two crucibles which ran 81 arfd 83 heats respectively, being used on brass Ihe crucibles were 
manufactured by the Jonathan Bartley Crucible Company, Trenton, N. J., and the melting was done in N¢ Monarch g 
furnaces made by the Monarch Engineering and Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, Md., at the foundry of the Ohio Brass 


Company, Mansfield, Ohio. We are indebted to Frank Hein, assistant foreman, for the photos. 








energy generated from coal has any chance in the near future 
to supplant the present retort practice. 

However, I have been informed that the plant at Trollhattan 
has contracted for 10,000 additional horsepower for enlargement 
The difficulty with electric smelting with ores tried so far is that 


recovery on the zinc content is so low that it can be applied 
ly to cheap complex ores, and that a second distillation is 
necessary before a high-grade spelter can be obtained. 

Mr. GREY: 

[ cannot agree with the gentleman that the furnaces are not 
satisfactory for condensing zinc. A few years ago we had a 
loss of 200,000 pounds of copper out of 5,000,000. By increasing 
our dust chamber capacity we cut the loss down 50 per cent. You 

suld not go below 50 per cent., because the sulphur would be 
converted into sulphuric acid and ruin your dust chambers. They 


1 fall down some day after the gas was cold. 


wouk 


Mr. PARSONS: 
You will be interested to know that the Bureau of Mines is 





under such conditions at 500 degs. or even lower. It is exactly 
the same situation as the well-known evaporation of water at 


temperatures even below its freezing point when freely e» ed 


in open vessels. Neither zinc nor water will evaporate below 


their boiling point if kept in closed vessels at atmospheric pres 
sure, and of course the boiling point of zinc is raised by the ad 
dition of copper exactly as the boiling point of aqueous solutions 
is raised by the addition of a non-volatile solute which under 
certain conditions may combine with it. Accordingly, an electri 
furnace properly enclosed and so constructed as to overcome 
other difficulties, of which there are many, would be ideal lhe 
cost of fusion would be high, but other advantages, such as large 


units, easy stirring, low labor cost, non-intermittent firing, saving 
of zinc, etc., would, in my opinion, more than compensate. I pet 
sonally believe that the object to be striven for is a closed f 
nace, and it now looks as if this would ultimately be a mplished 
through the use of electricit 
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irge mills of Connecticut you heavy covering of charcoal 


hare the zinc would 


inc oxide was carried into the atmosphere. The laborers, whe 
oticed by most were unusued t inc, were troubled with the chills, fever and 
‘ try, whi usea that g ith acute zinc poisoning, and would not stay at 
know, outside of a few vork until they had become ustomed to it. The company of 
t ! fs ered each n who worked a month’s pay bonus. This resulted 
a number staying to collect the extra pay, is they soot 
became accustomed to the zinc the difhculty was overcome. The 
; a nn al uble with zinc is soon over and one becomes immune. 

‘Ith hake ial Makin With regard to the re ry of th that is distilled off, 
Mr. Price has answered that question fuily. The brass industry 
has been carried on for more than a century in Connecticut. 

; The industry is imported from England, considerable 
€ xind of electrically study has been given the matter of zinc loss, but up to date we 
scharge for condensing 2in have been u1 e to find any way to overcome it. We hope that 
enough, we will be making great the work that has been done by the United States Bureau of 
Mi S he Ip S 
the health of the casters, in the So far as protecting the metal from the rrents of air whicl 
east th ected with the w ght y sweep away the zinc and produce extra volatilization is 
hat t th than is the concerned, I think that this is now done thoroughly by a good 


without the covering 


be much more rapidly lost. The 


I temperature at which the brass is cast, and the loss of zinc on 
( ife to a g | i hat account is something that we are unable to control 
e ¢ t of the zinc. Ox 1onally I think there is no industry getting out sheet metal, wire, rods 
to stand the work, the same tubes and other articles of that kind, where the perfection of the 
hot, but in almost every product requit is as great as it is in the brass industry. The 
ealthy and apparently { i brass manufacturer, for instance, is obliged to get out brass for 
e which, to people wl e not the maker of cartridge shells, which brass must be absolutel 
¢ \ certar mpany perfect [he practices in use in the brass mills making this ma 
re heulty in getting help that — terj ire those which have been found by experience to give 
( ( onsiderable amount of product that will meet these requirements 


ELECTRIC ZINC SMELTING AND REFINING FURNACE 
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Chis is known as the Johnson process, and 
is controlled by the Continuous Zinc Furnace Company, of 
nn. The 
ores, invented 





Hartford, Conn., a plant for the 
treating of produc ts containing zinc by means of an elec- 


Johnson process. of 
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The net result would then 


ind prevent them coalescing. 
e the formation of large amounts of blue-powder and 


little metal. The action of the Johnson fiiter prevents 
this. 

The purified gases pass into a specially designed con- 
lenser, whereby the latent heat of vaporization is ab- 
sorbed and a controlled percentage of “direct” spelter is 
made. This varies from 8&0 per cent. to 97 per cent., ac- 
-ording to the rate of condenser. The rest is “zinc dust,” 
and is caught in prolongs. The best reported record at 
the Hartford furnace is 290 lbs. spelter and 11 Ibs. of 
‘zine dust.” The condenser is tapped once or twice every 
twenty-four hours. : 

The mineral impurities of the charge are taken up by 
the slag which is tapped from the furnace at an upper tap- 
hole two or three times a day. The slag has a higher 
running temperature than a lead-furnace slag, but it is 
so superheated as to be thinly liquid. A typical slag analy- 
SiO,, 40 per cent.; CaO, 22 per cent.; NgO, 2 per 
cent. ; FeO, 10 per cent.; MnO; A1,O,, 10 per cent. ; ZnO, 
2 per cent.; Cu, 0.15 per cent.; Pb, 0.05 per cent. When 
brass founder’s skimmings are used a brass ingot 80 per 
cent.-90 per cent. Cu can be made, while the rest of the 
zine is turned into merchantable spelter. The zine dust 
is either resmelted or sold as such. Mr. Johnson has 
measured the temperature at which a 2-1 brass evolves 
zinc vapor freely at atmospheric pressure and has found 
it to be 1065 c. As the percentage of zine decreases, this 
‘ritical temperature increases, and while it is practically 


SiS : 
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possible to free the copper from zine in the 


Johnson 
it is not commercially advisable to do it. The 
brass high in copper collects in the furnace beneath the 
slag, is tapped at intervals and cast into molds. 

When galvanizer’s skimmings are used they must be 
freed at first from sal-ammoniac and zine chlorid by 
leaching with hot water. In this case the recovery of zinc 
is very high, from 97 per cent.-98 per cent. of the zinc 
charged into the furnace. As little slag is made in this 
case, it is ‘only tapped when the accumulated amount of 
slag in the furnace is considerable. It of course, com- 
mercially feasible to smelt a variety of products, such as 
flue dust from a brass foundry, which contains consid- 
\s the cost of treatment is compara- 
high, and the con- 


process, 


iS 


erable zinc oxide. 
tively low and the recovery of values 
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trol over quality of products made firm, it is believed that 
it will be found better business to discard in many in 
stances washing waste metal products and to put them 
through the electric smelting furnace directly. The John 
son furnace has, of course, a tremendous advantage over 
the old retort in smelting zinc ores, as it can be made of 
large capacity, while the retort has only a capacity of 50 
lbs of ore. Furthermore, as it is desirable to eliminate 
the residues in the form of a slag, it can, of course, smelt 
ores that are impossible to treat in the old style fire-clay 
retort. The same advantages appear in treating waste 
products, but to a less marked degree. 

The principal item 1n the cost of treatment is for power. 
\t the Hartford plant power is purchased with a restric 
tion against its use between the hours of 4 p. m. and 8 
p. m. in the months of December, January and lebruary, 
as this is the time of maximum demand, 1. e., “ Peak-load.” 
Central stations can, where they are allowed to make a 
contract favorable to both parties by the public utilities 
commission, name for low rates per k.’w. h. for a load of 
this class. The amount of power needed in a five-ton unit 
is from 400-900 k. w. h. per ton of charge. The current 
consumption is greater as the percentage of zinc in charge 
is greater on account of the amout of heat absorbed by the 
reduction and volatilization of the zinc. 

The cost of a 5-ton furnace is not excessive, principally 
in the appurtenances, such as bus-bars, instruments, slag 
buggies, ladles, and molds. The furnace can be operated 
at a constant voltage from 45 to 75 volts, according to de- 
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sion. It is, of course, much easier of operation 11 irl- 
able voltage transformer or otherwise style of electric 
furnace transformer its installed 

While the Johnson process has not the wide margin 
over present methods of handling scrap that it has overt 


retractory or 
electrothermu 
werful 


smelting zine ores, especially the so-called 
not now availal vet the 
effect of the electri hap 

gical instrument when its use is understood that t 
no question but the process will find a use in the Ea 
well as in the West. In the East it would find its most 
favorable location in some place where considerable waste 
metal products are made and where the freight rates t 
existing recovery plants are high, and 
electric power Can be purchased at such a ri 
tric smelting can fairly and freelv beat 
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COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS IN EARLY TIMES* 


INDUSTRY. 


sy WiLL1AM GOowLanpn, Assoc. R. S. M., F. R. S. 


Concluded from Mav 


In the elevent was bestowed on the 
be used in the man- 
lamine brass for objects of art, more es 
pecially for the removal of lead, as it had been found that 
brass contaminated with that metal could not be satisfac- 


h century great care 
purification of the copper intended to 


ufacture oF ¢ 


lor an account of the process, which seems to have been 
nducted on but a small scale, we are indebted to a man- 
Rugerus Theophilus, a monk who lived 
in the early part of that century. The f 
Hendrie :F 

“Of the Purification of Copper 


lowing is a 


ron dish of 
with clay 


Take an 1 
the size you wish, and line it inside and out 


strongly beate nd ed, and it is carefully dried. The 
place it before a forge upon the coals, so that when the 
bellows act upon it the wind may issue partly within and 
partly above it, ana t below it \nd very small coals 
being placed nd it, place the copper in it equally, an 
idd over it heap of coa When, by blowing a long 
time, thi i become melt l, uncover it and cast imn e 
liately fine ash f coals over it. and stir it with a thin 
ind dry piece of wood, as if mixing it, and vou will di 
rectly ee the | nt lea here to these like a olue 
Which being cast out, again superpose coals, and blowing 
f 1 long time, as at first, again uncover it, and then do 
yu did be e. You do this until at length by cooking 


1 


it you can withdraw the lead entirely. Then pour it into 
the mold which you have prepared for this, and you will 
thus prove it to be pure. Hold it with the pincers, glow 
ing as it is, before it has become cold, and strike it with a 
ngly over the anvil, and if it be broken 
ust liquefy it anew as before. If, however, 
it should remain sound, you will cool it in water, and you 
ok other same manner.” 


large hammer str: 
or spht, you 


(copper) in the 


1. Statue at Munich, 166 a. pb 
Bas-relief, Germany, begin: 7t ent 
Men , Englan 14tl nt 

4 Me ial iss, | la 145¢ 
Me orial iss | gland, 14/0 

( Memorial brass, England 1504 


Angel's he 1 17th German) 


entury, 


From tl erefore, we may presume that as far as 
the copper was concerned the calamine brass of that pe 
riod intended for art work would be a very pure alloy. 


As regards the brass which was made in this country 


by the ancient method, ¢. e., “calamine brass,” and that 

ide wit elter, the f er, according to Dr. Percy, 
was preferred for the manufacture of buttons and articles 
to be gilt it was said to take the gold better in “‘water- 
gilding.” It v also preferred for other purposes. It is 
lifficult t et hy there should be any difference between 


the tw es unless the spelter of those days was more 
impure than at present, possibly containing more lead and 
iron. Prejudice against the metal made by a new process 
may, however, have been one of the causes of the oppos! 
tion wh “ raised to its use 

It ma of interest if we now consider briefly the 
composition of calamine brass in this country and Europe 

*President January meeting of Institute of Metals, Lor 
Eng 1 
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ip to the middle of the seventeenth century, as shown 
by the following examples which admit of a correct date 


being assigned to them: 


Unfortunately, one example alone, No. 3 in the table, is 
free from an excess of impurities or intentional additions, 
and with this exception none throws any light on the 
causes of the superiority attributed to calamine brass as 
compared with that made by the direct union of the metals 
copper and zinc. 

The alloy termed “latten,” of which the memorial 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 were cast, is as variable in 
composition as the ancient brasses, owing probably to the 
idiosyncrasies of separate founders as regards the mix- 
ture of metals best suited for this purpose, especially the 
proportions of tin and lead to be added. 

With the disappearance of 
the last links in the chain connecting the 
1 


brasses 


one of 
modern metal- 
lurgy of copper and its alloys with antiquity is broken. 
\n important link, however, still remains in tl 

perdu process of casting bronze, in which it can 
hardly be said that we are any further advanced than the 
Greek founders of some centuries before our era. 

Further, it must not be overlooked that the principles 
on which copper refining is based were carried out in 
practice in the time of Pliny. 

| hope that the outline of the history of copper and its 
allgys which I have endeavored to place before you—] 
fear imperfectly—niay not be without value in these prac- 
tical days. 

The influence of copper, and particularly of bronze, 
from the Age of Bronze to that of Imperial Rome, is an 
element which has played a greater part in the civiliza- 
tion of Europe than that of any other metal. This is 

ften lost sight of in this age of iron and steel. It hence 


“qlamit he- 
the calamine rass, 


le cire 


a process 
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76.90 0.64 19.69 2.68 0.17 0.10 Hampe 
65.34 5.04 25.64 2.09 1.79 0.10 Bibra. 
66.64 Trace 23.27 - 0.08 
67.54 116 2416 7.14 Gowland 
66.21 2.56 28.50 2.13 
64.00 3.00 29.5 3.50 ; : ve 
59.35 1.30 37.63 Trace 1.13 0.39 0.20 Bibra. 


seemed to me that it might be of interest and possibly of 
profit to present to the members of our Institute an ac- 
count of the achievements which our fellow-workers in 
bygone ages were able to accomplish without the elabo- 
rate appliances and scientific knowledge of our own times. 
APPENDIX. 
g of mixed copper and tin ore in 
‘io. 1). The charge consisted of: 
Lbs. 


Experimental smeltin 
the primitive furnace (I 


Coppe € yper carbonate) containing 30 per cent 

ce ppt  seete sevens 66000 sun wTrTTrTTT TTT 5 
lin ore ssiterite) containing 20 per cent. tin 10 
RN nn i A ER CE 2 nei 7 
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[he charcoal and limestone were coarsely ground and 
nixed with the ores. ; 

The furnace cavity was filied with charcoal, which was 
also piled above it to a height of about 2 3 inches. 
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vhen the charcoal was well alight, a layer of the charge 
as spread over its surface, then another layer of char- 
al, then alternate layers of the charge and of charcoal 
vere added so as to form a conical heap. A gentle blast 
was then started through a 1-inch blast-pipe, and when the 
-harge began to sink down into the furnace cavity it was 
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slightly increased. When. the whole of the charge and 


fuel had sunk down into the furnace the blast was 
stopped, the slag and remaining fuel removed, and the 
metal allowed to solidify. The metal was analyzed and 
found to contain 22.0 per cent. of tin. 

(The End.) 


TRISALYT, THE MODERN COMPOUND FOR ELECTRO-PLATING IN BRASS, 
COPPER, BRONZE, SILVER AND GOLD 


By CuHarces H. Procror.* 


In recent years the development of the art of electro- 
plating in the various metals has received a wonderful 
impetus. This has been largely due to the many novel 
mechanical features that have been introduced into the 
method, and the installation of practical measuring in- 
struments that have enabled the plater to control to a 
large degree the color and thickness of deposit. During 
these years, and for a number of decades, no particular 
attention has been paid to the chemical part of electro- 
plating, as far as the actual deposit of the metal is con 
cerned. Of course, we realize that in the manufacture 

f cvanides on a more economic scale we have been en- 
abled to purchase a purer article at less than one-fourth 
of the price of twenty years ago. The introduction of 
electric cleaners has simplified the method of cleansing 
and has brought forth considerable saving over the older 
nethod in many instances. But the greatest innovation, 
ther than the mechanical features and electro-cleaners 
ioted, has been the introduction of trisalytes or triple 
salts, the invention of Dr. Courant, the eminent electro 
chemist and metallurgist of Berlin, Germany. 

lrisalytes are comparatively new on the American 
market, although in Germany and France they have been 
used with wonderful success for several years. But dur- 
ing the short space of time since their introduction here 
the results obtained have been so remarkable that an in- 
creasing demand is created for them every day. ‘The 
progressive plater appreciates the fact that trisalytes gives 
the nearest approach to standardization of the vari- 
ous solutions that it is possible to obtain, and by the use 
of a material that is scientifically combined as one salt 
instead of several, enables him to determine to a greater 
degree than heretofore the cost of the material output 
of the plating department. 

The advantage of the use of trisalytes can be readily 
inferred when we take into consideration the consider- 
able difficulty in preparing brass baths of large propor- 
tions, say a thousand gallons or more. Platers who have 
prepared such baths know that it is impossible to deter- 
mine at the outset whether they will obtain a satisfactory 
deposit without considerable labor afterwards or not. 
But with the use of trisalytes the preparing of baths of 
large proportions is simplicity itself. The requisite num- 
ber of gallons of water and the necessary amount of cop- 
per and zinc trisalytes added thereto, and as soon as 
these additions have been made the solution is ready for 
use. There is no guess work, the results are certain. 
The water for solution can be used cold or only slightly 
warm. The same method of manipulation is carried out 
in the production of copper, bronze, silver and gold baths, 
and must surely appeal to the modern plater who under- 
stands fully the requirements of his art to produce the 
output of his department on the most economic scale. 

It has been inferred that trisalytes are used only in 
connection with the preparation of new baths, but this is 
a mistake. One of the greatest results in the demands for 
trisalytes has been due to the beneficial and economic re- 
sults in building up and replenishing baths, in present 
use, made up from the regular methods in vogue. A 


*With Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, New Yorl 





number of foremen of the largest plating departments in 
this country can testify that,’by the use of trisalytes, 
they have been able to obtain better and more uniform 
results than was possible under the older method of re 
plenishing the baths. In mechanical and barrel plating 
trisalytes have proved a wonderful sticcess. Many platers 
have spent many weary hours in trying to overcome the 
difficulty in producing satisfactory deposits of brass and 
bronze, and even copper has caused considerable trouble 
The reason for this can be readily explained to those wh 
have always used still baths. The voltage require 
should be twice as great as for still baths; the concentra 


tion of the bath should be based upon the same lines and 
] 


~ the internal resistance of the bath should be as | 


possible. Under the older method this is somewhat diffi 
cult to obtain because the cathode surface of the ma 
terial in a plating barrel is oftentimes so many timé 
greater than the anode surface that the bath becom: 
readily impoverished in metal, due to this cause, and | 
constant additions of metal by the older method 
turbing influence is developed in the baths that give con 
siderable trouble. Trisalytes overcome such troubles lx 
cause the degree of concentration can readily be mau 
tained without disturbing influences due to the soiubilits 
of the material which can be added while the baths are 
in motion, if the emergency arises. To those who hav 
not tried the material, | would suggest that 
comparative test with these salts over the older meth 
that you have used for years. In this manner you can 
prove to yourself whether the economic and other ad 
vantages claimed for trisalytes are worthy of your cor 
sideration. 


Vou make 


NEW GERMAN ALUMINUM GALVANIZING PROCESS 

In a new process for galvanizing aluminum patent: 
in Germany, the previously cleansed aluminum 
scoured in the ordinary manner and then dipped 
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a heated acid solution and simultaneously subjected 
to the action of reducing agents, such as alcohol, 
prevent a too rapid reaction. After being in this solu 


tion for a brief time the aluminum is transferred 
ordinary galvanizing bath. According to experiment 
galvanizing thus executed is both durable and 
given a remarkable polish. As we know, ap; 
by electrolysis of a coat of metal:on aluminun 
hitherto been difficult, and now the “Langbein-|! 
hauser Werke,” of Leipzig-Lellerhausen, claims 
have invented a process, after much study and experi 
menting, which gives the required result. In thi 

ess the metallic coat deposited on aluminum 
is absolutely adhesive. Articles 
aluminum were bent in all directions, heated t 
temperature in a flame, and suddenly chilled 
water, without the coating being broken. More th 
this, these same objects were bent to breaking px 
without the deposit of metal being detached 
num can thus be plated with gold, silver, bras 
or nickel. 
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METALLIZING OF NON-METALLIC OBJECTS 


\ DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT OF 


Che electro-deposition of a metal coat upon articles 
composed of non-conducting materials has been in actual 
practice for some years. ‘The principles underlying the 
process are simple. All that is necessary for successful 
deposition is to render the surface of the non-metallic ar- 
ticle so that it will conduct a current of electricity. Per- 
haps the best-known concerns in this country that are 
engaged in this class of work are the Benedict Manufac- 
turing Company at East Syracuse, N. Y., and the Dela- 
mothe Studios in Oakland, Cal. A complete description 
of the Delamothe process was published in THE METAL 
[npusrry, June, 1909, while numerous formulas for the 
preparaton of work for metallizing have been published 
from time to time. The products, however, of the above- 
mentioned concern are mostly metallized flowers and per- 
ishable objects of like nature, used for hatpins and ar- 





rHE NATIONAL METALLIZING COMPANY 





ar GARWwoop, N. J. 


offices inclusive samples of the work which will show 
clearly its merits, both from the artistic and selling points 
of view. The directors of the company are F. S. Viele, 
49 Wall street, New York City; M. A. Viele, of the firm 
of Viele, Blackwell & Buck, 49 Wall street, New York 
City; Fred P. Warfield, of the firm of Duell, Warfield & 
Duell, 2 Rector street, New York City; Francis G. Plant, 
art director of the Hartford Faience Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; J. Burt Gildersleeve, of the firm of J. Burt Gilder- 
sleeve & Co., 1482 Broadway, New York City; Royal 
P. France, 2 Rector street, and E. W. Robinson, New 
York City. 

The National Metallizing Company have at Garwood, 
N. J., a modern, finely equipped and up-to-date factory, 
where they turn out their products under the name of 
“armor bronze.” The factory itself, of which we show 

















ING \NKS AT THE GARWOOD, N., 1., I 


ticl ( rnment, while in contra-distinction 
to them 1 pany recently organized to carry on a 
metall ne busine it Gaarwood, N 5. 

his co known as the National Metallizing Com 
pan Is n e up as follows I’. S. Viele, 49 Wall street, 
New York City, president and treasurer: Edward Wan 
ton Robinson, New York City, vice-president and gen- 
eral 1 ‘ Sigmund Lorentz, Brooklyn, N. Y., su 
perintendent Ir. Lorentz has been experimenting in 
the metallizing business for the last twenty years, and 
probably understands it as thoroughly as any one in this 
count toda |. Burt Gildersleeve & Co. are the sell 
ing agents of the company, with offices located at 1482 
Broadwa New York City, where the selling end of 
the busin handled There will be found in these 
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two interior views in the accompanying cuts, is extremely 
well lighted, and there is ample space for carrying on the 
various parts of the process. The plating or deposition 
tanks are situated in the middle of the building and at 
either end are located the various rooms in which the 
details of the work are carried out. Beginning at the ex- 
treme right-hand corner is the molding room where the 
plaster and terra cotta objects for the metallizing are 
made. Going from this room to another, slightly smaller, 
the objects are prepared for the metallizing bath. After 
they have been given the requisite coat of metal in the 
plating bath they are taken to the other end of the plant 
where, after being dried in the proper manner, they are 
given the various finishes that are called for by the par- 
ticular purpose for which they are designed. 
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Armor bronze is defined by the company as a seamless 
coating of pure copper electrically applied to any non- 
conductive material, such as plaster, wood, terra-cotta, 
faience, concrete, etc., then finished in any metal finish, 
such as Roman or antique gold, verde antique, statuary 
bronze, silver, brass, glisten bronze or copper. This prod- 
uct is applied to gas and electric fixtures, signs, trade 
marks, advertising novelties, clock frames, statuettes, ar- 
chitectural pieces, such as capitals, brackets, friezes or to 
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There is hardly a sphere in the commercial world 
where metallizing cannot be used, but the lines which 
this company intends to manufacture at present cover 
all kinds of gas and electric fixtures, evarden furniture, 
in both terra-cotta and concrete, lamp shades and light- 
ing decorations, interior ornamental plaster, faience work, 
sions, trade marks and advertising novelties, and almost 
every phase of art goods, such as statuary, busts, bas- 
reliefs, etc. Where the design is intricate the cost is much 























\ CORNER OF THE 
rHESE ARE THE OBJECTS 
pieces in terra-cotta and faience. It is claimed that armor 
bronze produces the exact appearance and wearing quali- 
ties of solid metal, with a fraction of the weight and cost. 
The chief advantage in this process over casting is 
that the under-cuts can be preserved and accentuated. 
The metal can be applied very easily to the most intricate 
designs, whereas in casting there are many places where 
it is impossible to get the sharp lines and deep under-cut- 
ting necessary to give the metal its full strength and 
beauty. 


COPPER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Copper and copper manufactures imported into and 
exported from the United States in the fiscal year 1912 
will approximate 150 million dollars in value, or more 
than ten times the total of 1892 and almost two and one- 


half times that of 1902. Figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, show 
that during the nine months, ending with March, imports 
of copper, including both ore and manufactures, ag- 
gregated 3114 million dollars, and exports 86 million, 
the total movement into and out of the country thus 
being 117%4 million dollars and indicating that the ap- 
proximate total for the fiscal year will be 150 million 


MODELLING ROOM OF THE 
THAT 


NATIONAIT 
ARE 


METALLIZING 
METALLIZED 


COMPANY 


less than the cast metal, and the fact that this material 
weighs only about 25 per cent. of cast metal, makes it 
very superior for chandeliers and hanging fixtures. The 
industry is only in its infancy in, this country, but its pos- 
sibilities are tremendous, and when one realizes that it 
can be used equally as well on hard substances, such as 
terra-cotta. and concrete, as on pliable substances, 
such as cloth, lace and the most delicate fabrics, it is easy 
to see that its growth and usefulness, as it becomes bet 
ter known and appreciated, will be very great. 


OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1912. 


dollars, of which about 110 million will be on the 
side. 

This total of 117% million dollars’ worth of 
and manufactures thereof passing into and out 
country during the nine months ending with March 
represents a large gain over preceding years. Nine 
months’ imports of copper in its various forms increased 
from less than 20 million dollars in 1902 to 30 million in 
1911 and 31% million in 1912; while exports increased 
from 3034 million dollars in nine months of 1902 to 77% 
million in the corresponding period of 1911 and 86 mil- 
lion in a like period of the current vear. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF STYLE ON THE ART METAL WORK OF MODERN TIMES 
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rhird pape mtinued from 
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\pril.) 
in the arts, the mind to be properly understood, and a careful study o 
Che illustration No. 6 will perhaps give one a comprehensive 


) of Christianity 


and symbolical. 


tances, are the fixed signs, literall idea of this difference. Pure Byzantine art declined 
ble expression of ideas and dogmas, greatly after the invasion of the Turks, who introduced ; 
t Kgypt. Byzantium, or what is no wholly Oriental spirit into the country. The political in 
le, succeeded decadent Rom The fluence which the Byzantine Empire enjoyed during the 
irt was reached during the fifth cen- period of its supremacy, however, had one important ef 


hristian era 


of Asia with that 


ol 


t 


fect—-it created the new Christian art which had alread 
begun to develop in the West under the Romanesque, and 
a hybrid but splendid from this further developed the Gothic style, which pre- 


It seems to have mingled in it 
ot urope, or the Lastern 
esulting 


ent, and its influence was strongly felt all dominated all through the middle ages. This style will 
ative art of Europe. © Practically cor form the nucleus of my next article; therefore, we will 

ith the Byzantine we find the Roma: now go back and take up the Islam series of ornament. 
fference being in a difference of expression Islam art sprang into existence and followed the won- 
the Byzantines of the East, that of the Ro- derful conquests of the Moors, and quickly advanced to a 
the West. The characteristics of these dec ligh state of development. However, one must not con- 
ur t suggestive of barbaric splendor clude from that fact thata specific Islam style was formed; 


M 


be impressed with the 


and 


g R i —_ - n ca P al a a 

a itilization and combination of the art ma- 
terials, and whatever else already existed in the conquered 
geometrical pat countries. All kinds of influences are evident; for exam 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Phoenician, Assyrrian, Per- 
sian and even Indian and Egyptian influence is plainly 


tive disposition of plain surfaces. 
and crudeness is no 


numerous 


f stiffnes 


wonderful ple, 


strength of ornament \s in 


in decorative art the Acanthus plant traced all through its composition. As the representation 

This also descended to the Ro- of man or animal was strictly forbidden by the Moham- 

nd while a little differently treated, is medan religion, Islam art was confined to geometric forms 

mes make it very difficult to distin ind plant life. Although this peculiarity applied more to 

ntine fi the Romanesque, so the later periods, as very early examples have been found 

t g animal forms, neither did it apply to the In 

the eaches the the Persian Islamite decorative art. Properl\ 

e¢ in and enriched surfaces, the speaking, Islam art is divided into five divisions, including 

ed d struct the Ih n style, Moorish, Arabian, Saracenic, and Otto 

stinction to that which 1s part Of these, perhaps the Moorish is the best develop- 

elf: also the value of ornamental ment ertainly the wonderful buildings of the Moorish 

ynstructed ornamentation. When 9g 1 Spain during the XIIIth and XIVth centuries. 

imilarity and close relationship be uch as the Alhambra, the Alkazar, and the beautiful Ca- 

nd Romanesque schools, it is but tiiedral of Cordova, places this stvle at the very zenith of 
lescribe them t ore thet \s before the Islam series 

e under Eastern influence, the Despite the exuberance of the ornamentation and the 

s difference must be kept ever in rich and vivid coloring of the decorative painting, Moor- 

g | Fast Syra N.Y ish ornament never weartes or confuses the eve. The 
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technical drawing and coloring of each individual system 
of ornament is so clearly defined and so plain that each 


can be easily distinguished from the other. Most charac- 
teristic of all Islam ornamentation is the intricate inter- 
weaving of geometric and Arabesque design, the decora- 
tive artists showing most wonderful powers of fancy and 
imagination. Of Arabian and Saracenic ornament little 
is known; however, when Sicily was conquered by the 
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acter was lost during the decline of the political suprem- 
acy of the empire. Aping western Europe art, it finally 
became a conglomeration of all possible styles. 

[ conclude this series with the Indian ornament after its 
coming under the influence of Islamism, which made its 
appearance in India about the XIIth century. It found 
already there an ancient style of art, most barbaric in 
gorgeousness, combining these ancient Indian elements 





PLATE 7. IS! 
Fig. rile ornament (Ottoman 
Fig. 2 Moorish geometric ornament 
Fig. 3. Arabian decorative border. 
Fig. 4. Concave molding, glazed tile (Ottoman). 


Normans, the Saracens placed their art at the disposal of 
the conquerors. Thus a peculiar Saracen-Norman style 
developed itself in Italy, which undoubtedly had some in- 
fluence upon the later development of the Renaissance 
\fter the subjugation of Constantinople, 1453 A. p., Otto 

an art developed independently, rising to its highest 
splendor, naturally influenced more or less by both By- 


zantine and Persian ornamentation, its independent char- 


\ DESCRIPTION OF METHODS 


AM ORNAMENT 


Fig Fragment of wall decoration, Djar Mosque 
in Brusa (Ottoman) 

Fig. 6 Incrusted silver vase (Sar nic) 

Fig. 7. Crest of pilaster (Indian-Islamite ornament 


with those of Arabian art and ignoring the command laid 
down by the Khoran that living animals should not be 
represented’ artistically, it developed a peculiar splendor 
and character all its own. By carefully comparing the 
several illustrations shown in plate No. 7, some idea can 
be had of the characteristic elements forming the variou 
styles of the Islam series 
(To be Continued.) 


FINISHING METAL GOODS BY MEANS OF STEEL BALLS 


AND APPARATUS USED IN THE PROCESS OF BURNISHING. 


By ALBERT PottT.* 


Of the many ways of finishing metal goods, perhaps 
none is being given more careful study at this time than 
the method of burnishing by means of steel balls. This 
process, while now generally used in this country, by no 
means originated here, as it is known to have been in 
use for some years to a greater or less extent in several 
European countries. The old saying, “Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” might as well be read with the word 
competition, substituted for necessity, for competition in 
the line of small hardware, garment trimmings, etc., has 
probably done more towards the development of the ball 
burnishing process than anything else. As is generally 
known, the handling of one piece at a time to burnish by 
the old method was slow and expensive, hence a cheaper 
method was sought and found in ball burnishing. This 
process consists in rolling or tumbling the articles to- 
gvether with steel balls and solution in a barrel. Any kind 
of a barrel, however, will not do, the horizontal type 
having been found by experience to be the best, tending 
to keep the work and balls well mixed, which the oblique 
type of Larrel does not do. 

These barrels are lined with wood, 

*With Bait 


as cast iron on some 
Conn 


d Machine Company, Bridgeport, 





classes of work seems to work into the metal and later 
results in discoloration and again tends to dull rather 
than brighten the work. Barrels of brass, of course, 
would be expensive. The balls should be hard and 
smooth, but not necessarily round. Concerns making 
balls for ball bearings sell their imperfect balls for this 
purpose, while, of course, other concerns are now spring- 
ing up who are making them for this particular purpose. 
\s a hand burnisher would not use a tool softer than the 
article to be burnished, the reason for thoroughly hard 
balls is apparent, and, of course, they must be smooth, or 


they would be apt to scratch the work. The quantity of 
balls in proportion to the work varies, but most concern 
seem to have the fault of not getting balls enough. Gen 
erally about one-half to two-thirds of the load in the 
barrel should be balls, but some cases will need more, 
whereas others might show good results with less. It 


has been found that articles in the nature of shells require 
quite a greater quantity of balls than those articles com 
paratively small, more solid, and of a rounding nature. 
The work should be kept well separated. by the balls or 
to emphasize the process, the articles should be kept well 
surrounded by balls. While, of course, a certain amount 
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of weight or pressure absolutely necessary, there is a 
limit as to what can be used As it is “the constant drop 
ping ol the water that wears awav the stone,” so the con 
tant rubbing of the little burnishing tools under a right 
amount of pressure produces the results. As one stroke 
f a hand burnishing tool under very heavy pressure 
would not give results, neither will excessive pressure 1n 
the ball barrel 

The length of time required generally varies from 
about one h to a day or two, depending entirely on 
onditions, such as, the condition of the article when put 
in the barrel, the quality of finish desired, etc. The 


other the article when put in the barrel the less the 
\rticles of a rounding nature naturally 
finish quicker than articles of a flat nature. The size of 


the balls in common use are from about ™% in. to 1/16 in. 


time required 


in diameter, and are often used mixed. ‘The smallness 
of the ball, of course, is governed by the figure or inden- 
tion, corners, ete., in the work, which, of course, would 


not be burnished if the balls were not small enough to 
get into them Generally, however, in any case, the 


smaller balls give quicker results, but the small balls cost 


more than the large It can easily be seen that four 
1/16-in. balls would make four rubs where a ™%-in. ball 
would only make one. For buffing or coloring articles 


after plating, only about 15 to 30 minutes is required, as 
too long rolling rolls off the plate. It might be truthfully 
aid that the ball buffing process tends for better plating, 
as poor plating very soon shows up in the ball barrel. 
In regard to solutions, while different men, of course, 
learn little kinks by experience, and naturally do not pub- 
lish them broadcast, the most common is a good non 





alkali soap solution. Some add a 
help bring up color or help to prevent rust, or, with steel 
articles, a little cyanide. Some concerns on steel use 
liquid potash and cyanide solution. Soap solution is al- 
most invariably used for buffing after plating. Soft 
water, of course, is better than hard 


cleanliness. 
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little cream of tartar t 


} 


One of the main essentials to success by this process is 
Barrels must be kept absolutely clean and 
free from grease or dirt, and it is a good thing to wash 
out occasionally with hot potash water and hot soa 
water. Also remember that the balls do not remove the 
metal, but simply burnish or brighten—not smooth 
whatever surface is presented to them. Do not put an 
article made of hot rolled stock without first grinding it 
down or smoothing it, or a casting with sand on it, into 
a ball burnishing machine and expect to get as good re- 
sults as you would if you used cold rolled stock or ground 
castings. While the methods connected with ball burnish 
ing are not difficult, as in all other comparatively simple 
things, care and attention must be given, as well as study, 
to observe results under slightly varying conditions 1n or- 
der to get the best out of this method. But in compari- 
son to the great results obtained by comparatively little 
expense and from careful study, ball burnishing is well 
worth the care and attention of any manufacturing plant 
wherein the process could be used, and it is yet in its in- 
fancy. The cost of the barrels vary, according to size, 
from about $80 up. Balls vary, according to size and 
quality, but are about 20 to 30 cents per lb. A _ peck 
weighs about 100 Ibs. Soap chips or burnishing com- 
pounds, cost about 9 cents per lb., by the barrel, so that 
the whole process is inexpensive 





THE ASSAY OF NICKEL PLATING SOLUTIONS 


By G. BERNARD Brook.* 


(Concluded from May.) 


GRAVIMETRIC METHOD 


Several gravimetric methods exist for the determina- 
tion of nickel. One of the most recent methods, applica- 
ble alike to plating solutions and alloys containing nickel 
is comparatively easy to carry out. The nickel 1s pre 
cipitated (thrown out of solution in an absolute form) 
as a scarlet compound called nickel oxime. The re 
agent used is dimethylglvoxime dissolved in alcohol. The 
process is carried out as follows: Take 100 cc. of the 
nickel plating solution to be assayed, dilute to a litre and 
mix thoroughly. Take 50 c.c. of this dilute nickel solution, 
add 2 grms. citric acid, 200 c.c. boiling water, 10 drops 
hydrochloric acid, and 50 c.c. dimethylglyoxime reagent 
(prepared as below 

Heat just to boiling and add 10 c.c. strong ammonia. 
\llow precipitate to settle on warm plate (do not boil) 
for twenty minutes Filter either (a) through Gooch 
crucible, previously weighed, or (b) through plain smooth 
hlter paper cone; wash precipitate with hot water, open 
wut the paper cone on an inclined tile and wash the pre 
cipitate into a weighed 3-in. porcelain dish, using as little 
Ivaporate the water off at 100 
degs. ( Whether method (a) or (b) is adopted, the 
precipitate requires finally drying in an air oven at about 
160 degs. C. for an hour, at the end of which time it 
should be cooled and weighed. Increase of weight mul- 
tiplied by .2032 the weight of nickel in 5 c.c. of the 
original plating solution. The weight of the orime mul- 
tiplhied by 652 gives the ounces of nickel per 100 gallons, 
hen the above quantities are used. 


wate! as possible 


Prep. Non-] 1s Metallurgy, the Department of Applied 


Special Reagent Required. Dimethylglyoxime and its 
solvent are both expensive substances. Each determina- 
tion costs approximately three pence for the special re- 
gent. It is prepared by heating 500 c.c. of rectified 
spirit nearly to boiling and adding 5 grams dimethylglyox- 
ime ; when dissolved, cool and transfer to stoppered bottle. 
Each 50 c.c. of the reagent will completely precipitate 
0.1 gram of metallic nickel (the amount in 5 c.c. of ordi- 
nary plating solutions does not generally exceed this 
amount). For safety a few drops of the reagent should 
be added to the filtrate from the scarlet oxime to make 
quite certain that all the nickel has been precipitated. 


a 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE THREE METHODS. 


Under this head we must consider the relative advan- 
tages of the three processes as to (1) \ccuracy, (2) 
Speed, (3) Cost, both the initial outlay and the upkeep, 
and (4) the Applicability of the aparatus to uses other 
than the assay of nickel. (1) Accuracy: All three proc- 
esses give accurate results with ordinary care. Greater 
accuracy would be secured by the trained man, but the 
object of the author has been to give comparatively easy, 
straightforward methods for the commercial assay of 
nickel solutions. 

The following results, obtained with the three processes 
confirm this claim: 


Method Vat.B.B. VatH.P. Vat.S. 
Cvanometric ..... 284 278 238] ounces 
aaa 
~—_ {235 ok 
Electrolytic ...... 280 yf pit Nickel 
, 1236 per 100 
Nickel Oxime 237, gallons 


speed: The Cyanometric methoe far the 
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juickest, an assay being easily completed in half an hour. 
the electrolytic method takes about three, and the deter- 
mination as oxime about four hours. Of course, in the 
two latter methods, during the deposition of the metal 
in the first and the drying of the precipitate in the second, 
no attention is needed. This possesses an advantage in 
that assays can be carried on whilst the ordinary work is 
in progress, an occasional glance sufficing to see that 


* things are right. 


The striking similarity that the electrolytic determina- 
tion bears to the man’s daily work ensures an interest that 
the other two methods do not possess. A further strong 
point in its favor is the confidence given by actually seeing 
and weighing the metallic nickel as such, as compared 
with—at any rate to the cameo man—the faith re- 
quired to believe that the scarlet compound does actually 
contain the metal. 


3. Cost: The cyanometric method demands but a 
very modest initial expenditure, and the cost for materials 
per assay would be about fourpence. The electrolytic 


and gravimetric methods demand a chemical balance, 
which considerably increases the initial outlay but widens 
the scope of the worker. The cost of apparatus for the 
cyanometric assay will meet the pocket of the smaller 
manufacturer or shops entirely devoted to the deposition 
of nickel. 

4. THE APPLICABILITY OF THE APARATUS TO USES OTHER 

THAN THE ASSAY OF NICKEL. 

With the apparatus specified for the cyanometric 
method, very little extended use can be made, except, per- 
haps, the determination of “free cyanide” in silver plating 
baths. If, however, a balance be added, many assays, 
such as that of potassium cvanide, are possible. 

In large establishments where copper, brass, tin, as well 
as silver and nickel are deposited, much profitable work 
might be done by a technicaliy trained man, not only in 
assaying the plating solutions, but in testing materials 
purchased, such as cyanide, nickel and other metallic 
salts, alkalis for cleansing—to name only a few. 

By combining the three processes, the plater has at 
hand means not only for controlling his own department 
with greater economy and certainty of results, but could 
with a little practice undertake the approximate analysis 
of brass, hard solders and silver solder, etc., used in the 
other departments. The methods for the latter, as also 
the electrolytic determination of copper and silver in 
plating solutions, does not come within the scope of this 
paper, yet they should be kept in view as possible lines of 
development. 

CONCLUSION. 

The reliance to be placed upon the Spec. Grav. or 
Twaddell readings of nickel solutions has already been 
touched upon. Later experiments confirm the utter 
worthlessness of these density indications. Nickel, so far 
as the gravity indication proves, could be absent entirely 
from the solution, and the ammonium sulphate present 
would account for 7 degs. or 8 degs. Twaddell. A 10 per 
cent. solution of ammonium sulphate registers 11 degs T., 
and the addition of a few ounces of nickel sulphate per 
gallon would give a reading of 12 degs. This reading 
would satisfy the average man that the vat was strong 
enough. The possibility of variations in the relative pro- 
portions of nickel sulphate to ammonium sulphate in 
“double salts” (NiSO, (NH,),. SO, 6H,O) led the au- 
thor to determine the composition of nickel solutions that 
had been use for some vears, with the following interest- 
ing results: 

oe te OF 
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“Roe a 
TOGO. .. veces caved. 12.6 11.4 
Nickel (oz. per 100 gal.)... 284 278 


Ammonia (gms. per 100 c.c.) 0.496 0.474 


{ Double nickel salts.. 9.22 8.80 | ee 
\ Single nickel salts.... 6.93 ia. * > 
Interpretation of these results showed that the solid 
residue from these two plating solutions would consist 


of BB 1. P 
Double nickel salts............ 31 57 per cent. 
Single nickel salts............ }! $3 ? 


signifies ‘‘equivalent to."’ 


If the gravity indications can be relied on, then 
since 11.4 degs. T. indicates 278 oz. per gallon nickel, 
12.6 degs. T. should indicate 307 oz., but analysis only 
shows the presence of 284. The gravity therefore 
shows nothing in solutions containing both double and 
single salts. If any further proof for discarding the 
gravity test is needed, the fact that a saturated solution 
of double salts (20 degs. C.), with a nickel content of 
only 173 oz. per 100 gallons, gives a Twaddell reading 
of 8.6 degs., should convince the adherents of the old 
fashioned method of its uselessness, in the light of the 
history of sample “A. P.,” which follows. 

The results of the analysis of the solution “A. P.” 
opened out a matter of considerable interest lhe 
plating solution had been prepared, controlled, and 
continuously worked for six years by the same plater. 
He states that it was made entirely from the double 
sulphate, and its strength has been maintained through- 
out by additions of the same salt, and no “single salts” 
have ever been added. Analysis shows that at the present 
time the solution contains 8.8 oz. of “double” and 6.5 
oz. of single nickel salts per gallon. Thinking that 
this result might help in the solution of the vexed 
question of the merit of “double” versus “single” salts 
a nickel plating, an experimental run was made for 

» hours with a saturated solution of “double” salts, 
na a fairly heavy current, with a view to seeing if 
the ammonio-nickel relation altered—whether, in other 
words, the ammonium sulphate was electrolyzed (with 
the loss of NH3) more rapidly than the nickel sulphate. 

The result was negative, the percentage of ammonia 
before and after the experiment being 0.615 and 0.609 
respectively, although the nickel content had decreased 
about 7 per cent. While it is hardly possible to com- 
pare a result of 36 hours’ duration and two gallons bulk 
with that existing in a vat of several hundred gallons 
in constant use for six years, yet one would have ex- 
pected some slight evidence of such change. Of course, 
the E. M. F. would be a large factor in such electrol 
ysis. If, however, “double sulphate” does break down, 
as is shown by the analysis of “A. P.” (and I have every 
confidence in the gentleman who supplied me with the 
solution and its history), the use of a bath originally 
made up from both salts, and replenished with the 
“double” salt only, would appear to promise the best 
results. 


USE OF SCRAP. 


It is to the advantage of the brass founder as re- 
gards economy to use as much scrap as possible and 
the quantity thus employed varies from one-third to 
two-thirds of the weight of the charge. Of course, in 
using old metal many more impurities are liable to be 
introduced than with new metal. The presence of 
noticeable quantities of foreign matter is generally 
exhibited by increased hardness and the fracture 
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WEALTH FROM SCRAP 


he much despised “scrap heap” in large industria! 


THE METAL |NDUSTRY 


rHE BRASS FOUNDER AND FINISHER electrical firm being some thousands of pounds to the 


THE ELECTRO-PLATERS’ REVIEW, COPPER AND BRASS good at the end of a certain year through attention to this 








establishments has on many occasions been turned to ac- 


vantage, and we have a clear recollection of a prominent 





Published Monthly by matter. Like many other firms, they had been rather 
THE METAL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING COMPANY (Incorporated) negligent in the use of their scrap cables. Some five or 





six years ago when the price of copper rose to a very 
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FREDERICK F. BURGIN Vice-President high figure the manager of one of the departments in the 
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establishment turned his attention to the scrap heap. 





COPYRIGHT, 1912, BY THE METAL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING COMPANY Scrap cable was stripped and several tons of copper re- 





vered which was used to good effect in the manufacture 
Entered February 10, 1903, at New York, N. Y., as second class matter under Act ; 





of Congress March 3, 1879 if new cable his salutary lesson has not been lost sight 
f, and we could cite a good many cases where the pinch , 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, POSTPAID T\ circumstances has revealed to manufacturers the pos 
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bility of finding wealth in the scrap heap. 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION Che amount of scrap in all large establishments is of 
" considerable quantity and importance per annum, and the 
PALMER H. LANGDON . - . Editor and Publisher ; wt | : of 7 ; sal 4 7” 
LOUIS J. KROM - += Managing Editor ©CONOMICal working up OF this material presents a prob- 
GEORGE W. COOPER Advertising Manager lem to those resp mnsible for the brass foundry costs and 
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vorking in such establishments which is of considerable 

ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO interest. In certain departments of locomotive engineer- 

THE METAL INDUSTRY, 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ino and carriage works the quantity of scrap non-ferrous 
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metals is so great that it might be as well to consider how 
the disposal of this may be economically effected. In the 
CONTENTS 


light of the above the practice of a large English concern 





33. in the handling of theit scrap will be interesting. In th 
., workshops of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway Com 
pany “rolling scrap” is readily accounted for by sepa 
rating all articles whose composition is known and using 
P them over again as an addition to the new mixture. Slide 
eng carta gh ic Valves, for instance, are branded by distinguishing marks 
M M f Steel B ‘ast on, and are used again together with the shop gits 
. in proportion of half old valves and half other constitu 
ent metals, these latter not usually new ingots. Scrap of 
unknown value from outside as well as borings and turn- 
ings from the machine shops, cannot be dealt with so di- 
rectly. Brass borings received from the machine shop 
lot 254 are generally contaminated with iron and steel turnings 
ind sweepings, and also may be mixed with white metal 
m the boring machines. In order to separate these in 
edients, borings containing white metal allov are heated 
M n a sloping hot plate over a coke fire, so inclined that 
s the white metal softens and melts, it gradually runs 
ff into a receptacle, leaving the brass to be scraped over 
the top of the plate. The whole of the brass borings re- 
ceived for melting-up are passed over a magnetizing ma 
; hine to extract the iron particles which are collected and 
; taken away 
~ set 268 (his makes for cleaner castings and more homogene- 


M 273 +OUs material. It is then customary to work this up by 
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furnace of 25 cwts. capacity, 


\ definite composition is arrived 


melting in an air 


fired by producer-gas. 
it, and subsequently cast into iron-chill molds in the 


form of ingots. Such ingots, after their composition is 
iscertained by analyses, can then be profitably used in 

any directions, by forming the basis of fresh charges, 
along with other small amounts of new metal, to give the 
result. With the scrap is charged 400 lbs. of 


scrap copper shearings obtained from old firebox plates 


desired 


in the boiler shop, and 30 Ibs. of block tin, the whole 
charge amounting to 20 cwts. This is melted in two or 
three hours, and covered with a small quantity of sawdust 
to reduce oxidation. Samples are withdrawn and their 
fracture noted, and slight additions of tin or other metal 
made to bring them to one standard fracture; then the 
charge is tapped out into a 5 ewt. ladle and run into 
ingots. This metal is also used for the smaller brass axle- 
boxes, radial and tender brasses, and for this purpose is 
poured direct into green sand-molds, and also cast into 
ingots to form the bulk of many mixtures. The metal 
for the ordinary run of castings is melted in a modern 
type of tilting crucible furnace of 400 lbs. capacity, fired 
by coke and worked by air-blast from.a small motor- 
blower attached to the furnace. 

The crucible is permanently fixed in the furnace, 
thereby reducing the risk of cracking, due to cooling and 
handling, and careful records of 45 crucibles show an av 
erage life of 39.6 heats before renewal. This method is 
found to be a distinct improvement over the usual 120 
lbs: crucible heated in a coke “pot” fire and withdrawn 

both in life of crucible and amount 
of coke used per cwt. of melted metal. All fettler’s dust, 
molder’s spent sl 


tematically collected and riddled through a half-inch rid- 


for casting purposes, 


sand, furnace ashes and slag are sys- 
dle to collect coke and clean shot-metal, which is sepa- 
rated. Shot-metal and slag or clinker are sent to the pug 
mill and crushed wet, the recovered shot-metal being 
stored separately for disposal, while the powdered slag, 
etc., settles and is collected in a water tank for subse- 
quent sale. The spent sand containing metal particles is 
also passed through a riddle to collect the larger shot and 
afterwards in warm water in a sieve, thereby collecting 
every particle of metal, while the sand and any oxide dust 
is likewise washed off and collected for disposal, thus no 
particle of sand, scale or dust is thrown away by this 
Slide valves have been made to the following 


Copper, 84.5 per cent.; tin, 10 per cent. ; 


procedure. 
composition : 
lead. 5 per cent., and phosphorus, 0.5 per cent. (added as 
15 per cent. phosphor copper). 

rensile tests taken normally and at temperatures up to 
400 degs. Fahr. did not indicate any particular loss in 
the strength of this alloy at these temperatures, as com- 
containing as 


pared with the cold state. Other mixtures 


much as 13 per cent. lead have been used with fair re- 
sults, while gun-metal valves of an alloy of 86 per cent. 


copper, 12 per cent. tin, 2 per cent. zinc, and therefore con- 
taining no lead, have not justified expectations under com- 
parative tests in service. The mixture used is made from 
half old worn-down valves and half new metal, the copper 
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being obtained from clean scrap-plate shearings cut fron 
old firebox plates. These plates are bought to specifica 
tion containing arsenic, 0.35 to 0.5 per cent., with othe: 
elements (exclusive of combined oxygen), not over 0.25 
per cent. This mixture was adopted after trials to find 
the best wearing properties both of the valve and the cast 
iron cylinder port faces. Such valves of varying designs 
from the simple “D” valves to the balanced types, have 
given satisfaction, working under temperatures of fron 
450 degs. Fahr. to 600 degs. Fahr., in the steam chest: 
They do not. fracture in service, and an unbalanced “D’ 
7 inch thick will run 1,000 miles with a wea 
lhe of the 


valves is not so much as this, careful measurements show 


slide valve 


of 0.035 inch on the face. wear balanced 


ing (in the case of valves working in a vertical position 
known as back-to-back balanced valves), a wear of 0.0055 
allowed 1 


g¢ inch for both valves, the total mileage b 


inch per 1,000 miles run. These valves are 


wear down ( 
ing 114,266. 

Modern conditions of superheat have caused the ques 
tion of valves to come again under revision. There has 
been running for two years at Horwich a pair of ordi 
at ahi 
lurther, 
with 


nary slide valves a temperature of 600 degs. 


with only a wear of 0.013 inch per 1,000 miles. 


twenty engines have just been turned into traffic 


modified form of slide valve for superheat. In the stri 


f the term these are slide valves, and, so far, have 


sense O 
given good results. Slide valves are molded in sand 
from plate patterns. Considerable care has to be exer 
cised in molding, rapping and drawing the patterns, as 
the valves when cast must pass limit gauges of 1/1 


inch margin before proceeding to the machine shop fo 


grinding on the face and to fit the buckles 


BUFFALO CONVENTION 


rhe convention of the American Institute of Meta! 
and the allied associations, together with the exhibition 
of the Foundry and Machine Exhibition ¢ 
will positively be held in Buffalo, N. 


This change of 


ompan\ 
during the 
dat 


heard 


week of September 23, 1912. 


from the usual time in June, so far as we have 
has been welcomed by association members and manu 


] ] 
lK¢ 


to be more conducive to attending meetings and exhib: 


facturers alike. For one thing, the weather is 


tions at the close of the summer than at the beginning 
Another point is that business in general is getting 


ready for the fall expansion rather than preparing fo 
summer slack, as is usually the case, and this alon: 


should increase the attendance. Visitors to a Septem 
11 
il 


their minds fu 


ber exhibition will go home with 


the new things that they have seen, and will be m 
likely to put into action at once ideas gathered, rathe1 
than to have these ideas dulled into memories beca 


acation taken soon after a June convention 


Ola 

\ll indications point, as expressed by Secretary 
Hoyt in the Association and Societies columns of thi 
issue of Tue Merat Inpustry, to a record breaking 





THE 


exhibition, and the meetings of the various societies 
promise to be full of interest to all who attend. The 
meeting ' hich the papers will be read and dis 
cussed th vear will be held at the several hotel head- 
quart the participating societies. ‘This seems to 
us to be a good move, and should result in the produc 
tion a wealth of good material for preservation in 
the transa n the various organizations. All that 
now remain lor the secretaries to get out the papers 
{ ve read tar ¢ igh in advance to admit of prepared 
discussion lhe members intending to contribute, or 
wh ive signified such intention, should all means 
bear this in mind and help their secretaries along by 
handing in their papers early. 

(he American Institute of Metals is now a fact, and 
congratulations are due to the management of the 
\merican Brass Founders’ Association for the change 
in name. It ts to be hoped that by this means the 
membership list will be greatly augmented to the ex 
tent that the new scope of the society warrants. ‘The 
transactions of the American Institute of Metals 
should in the tuture be as valuable to the members as 
those of the sister association—the Institute of Metals 

t Gareat Britain lo this end there should be more 
reports of a technical character than has been available 
in the past, and committees to take up some investiga 
tion work should volunteer or be appointed. This 


would be in accord with the committee of the Institute 
ot Metals England, now at work on the corrosion of 
metals and its causes 


While the ¢ 


round, it 


xhibition in itself covers a good deal « 


has alway as all it could ex 


field of the 


s seemed 


s influence over the whole 


d throw 1 


pand at 
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to the 


concerns producing ar 


refer 


metal-producing business. \Ve finishing 


end. Nowadays a great many 
do their 


polishing 


ticles of metal own finishing. ‘This involves 


cleaning, plating, lacquering and other 


forms of finishing. Why is there not as good an op 


portunity offered at this exhibition for a plating and 


polishing house to show its wares there is for a 


as 


molding machine manufacturer or a dealer in foundry 


supplies? The toundry and finishing departments are 


allied, 
can help the 


needs the other and eac 


other. At 


closely one i helps ot 
considerable 


the 


times there is 


friction in a concern between the foundry and 


plating room, which can be easilv eliminated if proper 
opportunity offers. 
Che annual convention of foundrymen and the ex- 


libition ot toundry machinery and supplies offer just 


this opportunity. Here on common ground, platers, 


finishers, molders and metal mixers can meet and ex- 
and have dise 
the 


Here a better understanding 


change thoughts ussions as to ways and 


ineans of solving many problems of the trade. 


can be had of the troubles 
each has to contend with, and a study made of the 
all 


dynamos 


ma- 


chinery, used in branches 


of the 


apparatus and supplies 


trade If the manufacturers of for 


plating, polishing and finishing machinery and platers’ 


supplies in general will exhibit their wares and the 


electro-platers will attend the convention and exhibi 


tion, nothing but great good can come of it. We hope 
to see the entering wedge started this fall by the Na- 
tional Electro-Platers’ Association of the United States 


and Canada delegation, and some of 


the 


sending a by 


platers’ supply houses making a display of their 


goods. 














WE CORDIALLY INVITE READERS’ 





STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


fo tHE Epitor or THE METAL INDUSTRY 

[ can assure Mr. Lawrence Addicks in reply to his letter in 
Tue Metat INpuSTR \pril, 1912, that there is not the remotest 
chance of the standard copper specifications as proposed by the 
\merican Society for Testing Materials,* being accepted on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the question is not closed in America 


I have received several letters from large firms in the U. S. A., 
entirely agreeing with my criticism.t American manutacturers 
should bear in mind that arsenical copper is far superior to pure 
copper for tubes, rods and sheets, and that brass made from all 
electrolytic copper is inferior to that made from a mixture of 

ypers, and what is of far more importance commercially, brass 

ide from a mixture of coppers will stand more work in the 


rolling mills, and enables manufacturers to obtain a bigger out 


put. Surely this fact alone is worth the serious attention of 
American brass and copper sheet manufacturers, to say nothing 
of the superior wearing quality of their goods. The only com 
ment I will make at present on Mr. Stone’s lettert is that a 
method may give concordant results, but they may be totall 





OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS OF ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE METAL INDUSTRY. 





SUGGESTIONS WELCOME. 





inaccurate. A typical case is‘the estimation of iron in gun metal 


by the method of separating tin as oxide in a nitric acid solu- 
tion Ernest A. Lewis. 
Birmingham, England. 
HOT-ROLLING 70-30 BRASS 
lo the Editor of Tue Mertar INpustry 
In reply to a correspondent in the May number of THe METAL 
INDUSTRY it is stated that it is not possible to roll 70/30 brass hot 
practically. It is quite possible to roll this metal hot by using 
lectrolytic copper and electrolytic spelter and adding 0.5 per 
cent. manganese a de-oxidizer. I have rolled several tons of 
this metal with the following mixture 
Klectrolytic copper 68 Ibs 
Cupro-manganese (25 per cent 2 
Brunner Mond electrolytic spelter 30 
Total sae pees 100 Ibs 
[he metal is more expensive than ordinary 70/30 brass. It 


lls well at a bright red heat. It can also be rolled on to steel 
to torma compound metal by the same process as ‘opper can be 
velded to steel Ernest A. Lewis. 


Birmingham, Englan 
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ALLOYING 


Q.—Please give us a formula for an aluminum alloy, which 
will have the least possible shrinkage and be suitable for making 
patterns and matchplates. 

A.—The alloy composed of seven parts of copper and 93 of 
aluminum is the best aluminum alloy for making patterns and 
matchplates. Low shrinkage may be obtained by avoiding over- 
heating and pouring with very large gates at a tempera 
ture.—J. L. J. 


low 


Q.—Will you kindly publish formulas 
for spinning, also one for casting? 

A.—The following Britannia metal formulas will prove satis 
factory to you. For sheet Britannia for spinning: Tin, 91 parts; 


for Britannia metal 


ntimony, 8% parts; copper, 1% parts. For casting: Tin, 90 
parts; antimony, 914 parts; copper, % part. A good flowing, 
cheap Britannia, frequently termed solder, consists of tin 50 
parts, lead 45 parts, antimony 5 parts. A mixture which is 


used for a cheap metal for casting consists of lead 
87 parts, usual alloy 
for antimonial lead castings, and is used very largely by manu- 
facturers of art metal The following formula is 
frequently used, as it produces a harder casting 
98 parts; al 2 parts.—C. H. P. 


frequently 


Cooksons antimony 13 [his is the 


parts 


also 
Bertha spelter, 


castings 


iminum, 2 


BRAZING 


me a formula for cold brazing 
ounce of fluoric acid, 2 ounces of 
steel Put the fluoric acid 
and with it place 
brazed with a portion of the mixture, 
rhe 


itained by 


Q.—Kindly give 
A. —Take 


1 ounce of 


Drass 


filings and 
flings into an earthen or 


leaden vessel the filings. Touch the parts re- 


and put them 
point almost as strong as could 


quired to be 


*/ 
together result will be a 

I the 
ire must be taken to keep the acid f1 


thes, and the fumes from being inhaled —P. W. B 


e O difhcult and tedious method of every. day 


touching the 


brazing 


hands 


CEMENTING 





Q.—Please furnish me with a formula for cementing brass to 
A.—To make a strong cement tor joining brass to glass take 
ne part caustic soda, 3 parts of powdered resin, 5 parts of 
water, and mix well. Into this mixture stit yout one-half its 
weight of plaster of paris; mix thoroughly and apply to surfaces 
free of grease, which will in about half an hour be securely 
cemented together. If the cement is not required for setting 
quickly, white lead may be substituted for the plaster of paris 
\nother good cement for the above purpose is an alloy of 8 parts 
of lead, 4 parts of tin and 5 parts of bismuth. This alloy, though 
melting at about the boiling point of water, is very tenacious, 
ind is an excellent cement for joining glass to most metals 
P. W. B 
FINISHING 
Q.—Can you tell me how to obtain, a_silver-green finish, 
: so that the high lights will show silver and the background 
: green: 
A.—It is impossible to produce a true green upon silver 
by any method of chemical coloring. The light green, pink 


e.. 


and other tones noted upon buckle work is accomplished by 


hair or 


after lacquering, so that the 


applying very dilute aniline colors with pencil camel's 


usually done 


, : Aa 
color softens the lacquer an e 


brushes, and is 


sable 


omes part of it 





IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 
OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. ADDRESS THE METAL INDUSTRY 











It occurs to us that you may possibly refer to what is 
known as cotfin hardware green Manufacturers of such 
harware use this color instead of the gray because it does 


not attack the silver so rapidly, thus avoiding a more heavy 
deposit. The method is to silver plate the articles in the 
regular manner and not scratch brush them, Then immerse 
in a cold liver of sulphur solution to which is added a small 
amount 20 per cent. ammonia until the green is 
then remove and wash and dry from the cold water; then 
relieve 


produced, 


Avoid using hot water, as the color has a tendency 
to darken when immersed in very hot water.—C. H. P 


GALVANIZING 


Q.—What is the best protective coating for iron or steel so 
that they Will not rust in salt air? 

\.—For your purpvse zinc is the best coating, as copper will 
not protect the [ contact with 
First coat the articles with zinc, then scratch brush after plating, 
soft steel wire scratch-brush. Then copper plate for a 
sufficient length of time to prevent the action of the nickel solu 
tion 
plating direct upon the zinc 
following 

Sulphate of zinc.... l 
> ilphate of 
Common 


Watet ‘wee . ° . l 


\ voltage of not less thi 


surface when coming in salt ait 


using a 


1 ] 
nickel 


the 


zinc, unless a special sdlution is used for 
The zine bath should consist of 


, 
upon the 


ibs 


aluminum 4 o7s 


salt . ° ° V ( ~ 


in 6 gives the best results —C. H. P 


OXIDIZING 


Q.—How is the light wine oxidize finish produced 

\.—For brass and copper plate, polish the articles to a cut 
dow! 1, then cleanse and lhightl cratch-brush, wash in 
lean water, then immerse in a_ solution consisting of tw 
ounces of liver of sulphur to the gallon This sh uld be mal 


tained near the boiling point. Immerse the articles for a few 
sec ds. then remove and wash The result will be a deep 
orange tone Now dry out and scratch-brush dry The bi 
will then have a brownish tint Immerse a second time ’ 
nd « nd 1 should then have the tone rec iré If 
( re re lustre, light scratch-brush a second time If 
re reddish tone is required, then the brass rface t 
be coppered in the regular wa then scratch-brushe M 
nd immersed in a solution consisting ot one-quarter to on ilf 
oul of liver of sulphur to the gallon and used cold ] 
merse the copper plated articles in the dip for a second or two; 
then remove, wash and dry Then scratch-brush with a soft 
brass wire brush or one much worn. The same brush should 
also be used for the brash finish as heretofore mentioned \fter 
the brushing the tone may be what you require; 1f t, im 
erse a second time, but this second immersion must be done 
quickl 1 a solution of one-half the strength should be ed 
Then rewash and d1 and rebrush. One of the other of these 


+ 


methods should be wha you 


require \ 


yu results The article should be final 


manner.—C, H. P 


PLATING 


yellow substance 


solutic 


correct name for the 
the bottom of nickel 
remove it? 


Q.—What is the 


which accumulates at ns? Is it 
a detriment or a benefit to 
A.—The yellow mud usually found in the bottom of n1 


nsists largely of iron, but may 


kel 
kel 


tanks « contain a little ni 
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iter preieé t 
hilt ‘i a De . 
uned. It s 
id u eaned 1 
ent, and other 
VJ My bra 
ve ft a I! 


hemicals, 

s uld be « 
finis] gy it 
tor interest 


material 


‘ ‘ 
ment, I 
iutior 
is t 
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the 
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he niat 
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d rt { I 
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1 | 
11d ave a I 
ha i tere 
ent Keep exact 
exact time spent « 
department, starting 
1 1 
department, to tir 


r impurities 


lution, but why 


THE 





It is of no value, 


y so far when an excess of it 
and becomes disturbed; then the 
ugh coated with iron rust. Some 


this m 
has never been ex 


ount of ud remain, 


the controversy between cleaned 
Some platers remove the sedi- 


remain.—C. H. P 


s not deposit evenly ( 
blish a formula for a dark 
ion of cyanide of potas 


nate of copper the solution 
noting tl 


c 
. 
it is obtained Your solutior 


ery little zinc). If at any time 
tinge, dissolve a pound of zin« 
1 and add a little until the proper 
[ e is das a conducting 
the per from the anode 
1 5 1 i \ ible 
11 t oppe! 
ta I ing the z1 and 
f } ] Té len cif 
posi 
I Mr I IUSTI 
| r pper . ve 
bt d mottle ppear- 
g mot to the bru when 
e is waxed in the. regular 
| beesw i. se 
ere i S¢ ire the details of 
ertaining the s yf articles t 
er been « ved 1 lating 
pursue to obtain the approxi 
e as in any other line. The plant 
v interest and depreciation on 


rer cent. and 


depreciation 10 per 


iterial used, for several months; 


le ing through the plating 
the acid dipping to polishing 
iering or coloring Then add 

t of material, such as anodes, 


r cK iterial 
an article costs ve nts 1 
d is ten Ceé ts Add 25 r¢ cent 
eciation to the cost of labor and 
re as low as 75 to 100 per cent 
il and material; others in pri 
cers hgure tron 100 to 150 per 
July, 1911, issue you make a s 
t nick soluti We 
ive been polished and 
the use sal ammonia 
r nickel ition We are 
tter Vv care- 
t 9 I eter nickel 
e used, is it necessary 
ter iT t or will one 
~ ed t l el S< 
t i t eacl gallon 
sit \\ “ ld suggest that 
linity with red litmus paper 
vy he + thic ce In 
er sd. diseolved 
1) gallons of solution and ix 
eutralit s still alkaline, add 
r but he r 1 not ¢ add 
‘ ; ‘ whe blue 
t sol ry this method 
’ S because peeling 
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of the deposit is frequently caused by alkaline or acid solu- 
1 . 


tions. 


If the solution is acid 


» test, then ammonia may be 


added instead, but use the utmost care in making these addi- 


tions to avoid 


Rel 
any 
uts 
but 


n 
and 
a 


ative 


umbe 


voltmeter. A 


urrent, and .with t 
l 


e amperage 


switches. 


troubles 


of ammeters, 


further 
to the one will be sufficient for 
r of tanks, providing you have the necessary cut- 
It not an ammeter that you require, 
voltmeter determines the constancy of 
he proper rheostats the volume of cur- 
y But you must have the 


required tanks, 


use 


1S 


easily controlled 
the 


what it n 


give 


Té 


H. 


at vour 
at youl 


\ — ( 


id y 


I ) 

























POLISHING 





O.—Will u kindly inform us h we can put a high polish 
t I rk, suc s chains 
\ Ch rticles should be sand buffed the usual inne 
ng fine sand or fine pumice stone and oil; or cut with a crocus 
S I Afterwards polish h jewelers’ gold rouge, mixed 
erost l. Now wash in soap water, such as gold dust 
. dding little ammonia and using wv out 
lust and re r n flannel buff, using a 
t I ge | alcohol for | € I S St es 
KS burnishe Iter t st coloring. Rol te and 
I ré rnished by the st | hod wnu- 
+ ec ) r case ic et] c uld ‘ adi nless 
= ¢ nt I W | t { T t T! t \ { P 
RUST PROOFING 
) We re l k « ping sm t es I ess we 
e is to boil then phosphate or i ut wi t e desired 
res tl l re eat in the suri the et ] K1INng t 
c ind tur the netal ent gra We sl ile i ed 
é I oh Shop Preblems 
\ | the 1 t t1 I r A s] ul Q he 
id solution did t tain sufficient i1 n¢ r 
et entrated by the los f water by eval t The 
v process for this finis nsists of preparing a s tior f 
Gr ited ' ( g 
P hori | ] 
Wat rc 
he solution should be warmed sufficiently dissolve the zit 
I use, add one ounce of the above concentrated solution to each 
9 f iter Use an iron kettle and boil the cleansed articles 
for ( r less at a low boil, replacing the water lost b 
evaporat When the black deposit is produced the articles are 
washed iling water and then given a linseed oil coating as 
prev sly given in the preceding formula. It is stated that this 
t r ed as a regular plating bath by taking the propor- 
t $ given, using as a cold solution Anodes of wrought n 
] ed with a tage f two to three and amperage 
ng | cat e surtace Vhe anipulations f the 
fterward s | e the sa S the boiling proces 
CHP 
TINNING 
QO.—We are ving great deal of trouble tinned work 
turt g low Ite t s be D <ed for a short time We 
follow the usual itin¢ thods. Can you suggest a remedy? 
\ going over your methods of tinning we cannot suggest 
I ents \ solution of sal ammoniac can be used 
< ¢ the il chloride of inc flux Oo! solutior 
é parts t icid and water hen add tw t 
three |{ s of sal lac ft eacn 2 llor y ur < tl er eth- 
Ss appe t e satisfactory he yellow lor noted may be 
‘ n of the sut | vercome this 
tte tasning S€ I le dit ( ld Sa ut f ( es 
f le to each gallon of water; then dry out in your’usual 
et 1 If the stain s due to water, we would suggest that 
you add t our boiling water, one ounce of platers’ compound 
to « g f wate nd renew the entire water frequently 
( should ercome the discoloration. —C. H. I 
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1,022,465. April 9, 1912. 
Propuctne It. R, T. Cole, 

This invention consists of an improved lubricating composition 
and the method of producing it. The object of the invention is 
to produce a metal for bearings which shall contain finely divided 
graphite inclosed in and uniformly distributed through a metal 
matrix, The method is characterized by a preliminary prepara- 
tion of graphite flakes, which renders them easily wetted by a 
fluid metal and by conditions which preserve this characteristic 
of the graphite until the metal matrix is solidified. 


GRAPHITE METAL AND METHOD OF 


South Portland, Me. 





The process proceeds by coating the individual flakes or par- 
ticles of graphite with a metal which has a higher melting point 
than the matrix metal, and then impregnating the matrix metal 


with a desired proportion of these coated graphite flakes, pref- 
erably subjecting the mixture to pressure while the matrix metal 
is fluid, and then allowing the whole to solidify, when the graphite 
will be uniformly distributed through and embedded in the metal, 


and producing the composition as shown in cut 


s 


1,023,291. April 16, 1912. CoLtortnc METALS S. Axelrod 
Obersch6neweide, Germany, assignor to General Electric Com- 
pany, New York. 

[he patent covers: The process of producing a coating upon 
metals, which consists in providing the metals with a surface 
coating of cobalt salt and subsequently heating the metals more 
or less strongly according to the shade desired; the process of 
producing a brown to black surface coloration upon aluminum, 
which consists in providing the aluminum with a surface coat- 
ing of a cobalt compound, heating the metal, and repeating this 
process according to the shade desired; the process of surface- 





coloring metals, which consists in applying upon the metals a 
neutral solution of cobalt salts and heating the same more or 
less strongly, according to the shade desired 

1,023,604. April 16, 1912. Merrar-Castinc. FE. Weintraub, 


Lynn, Mass., assignor to General Electric Company, New York. 


lhis invention relates to the purifying and casting of metal 

and is applicable to copper or its alloys, and to other metals, as 

for example silver. What the patent covers is as follows: The 
I I 


method of treating metal with which boron does not combine, 
which consists in adding to the metal while.molten a non-metal- 
liferous boron material in a condition capable of combining with 
gaseous impurities, the unt being slightly 
in excess of that required to eliminate the impurities 

The method of treating copper which consists in incorporating 
therein, while molten, a boron material in a condition capable of 
combining with oxygen and of a quantity sufficient to free the 
resulting product from undesired compounds and gases. The 
method of treating molten copper bearing metal, which consists 
in incorporating therewith boron material in a state of oxidation 
lower than boric anhydrid. The method of increasing the con- 
ductivity and soundness of cast copper, which « i 
corporating with the copper while heated to a temperature of 
about 1100°-1350° C. a material containing boron an oxidizable 
condition. A firm, dense casting of high electrical conductivity 
consisting of copper freed from dissolved gases and containing 
boron material in traces, uncombined with copper 


am of said material 


onsists in in 





1,023,661. April 6, 1912. PyropHorous Metar. F. Krieger, 





REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 











Berlin, Germany, assignor to Zundmetal-Gesellschaft M. B. H., 
Berlin, Germany. 

This invention relates to an alloy of manganese and antimony 
constituting a pyrophorous metal, Hitherto these alloys have not 
been practically employed. Experiments have proved that pure 
or commercial manganese will form an alloy with antimony in 
almost any proportions, if antimony be added, for example, to the 
molten For the present purpose alloys containing 
more than 10 per cent. of antimony or of manganese are et 
The patent covers a pyrophorous metal, comprising an 


manganese. 


fective. 
alloy of manganese and antimony, 
cent. antimony, with addition of chromium u 


containing more that 
p to 20 pe ent 

1,023,807 1912. GrINDING AND BUFFIN 
L. H. Brinkman, Ridge, N. J., 
and Supply Company, Newark, N. J. 
cut, 


April 23, 


Glen assignor to American Oil 


Tor ¢g 


This is a wheel, shown in 


comprises a peripheral or grinding section of 


verse pieces of cloth of abrasive character, such as emery « 

a wire band or rod on which said 
pieces are strung and which ls 
in retaining them in form to cre 
ate a circular peripheral section 
Hoops or rings of wood or the 
like set into recesses in the « DI 

site sides of the inner portior1 f 
said peripheral section and s 

curely fastened therein by glue 
and opposite removable hub-disks 
adapted to fit within opposite sides 


of said peripheral section and en 
] 


gage the outer or exposed sid 
surfaces of said hoops. The inne1 
edges of said pieces of abrasive 
material constituting the peripl 
eral section being strongly glued 





together, and said disks being re 
movable and creating a hub adapted to pass upon and be secured 
to a lathe-spindle or the like. 
wheel 


The peripheral or grinding sec 


tion of the will, of course, become worn out after con 
tinued use, and when this happens the remaining part of said 
section will be removed from the disks and a new peripheral 
section inserted 

1,024,561. April 30, 1912. Composition or ‘MATTER =. 


Davoren, Denver, Colo., assignor of one-half to W. T. Davore 
also of Denver. 
This invention relates to a new composition of matter to be 


used principally in the manufacture of machine parts and it 


object is to provide a metallic substance in which softness is 
combined with tenacity 
The composition consists in its preferred form of the foll 
ingredients combined in the proportions stated, viz 
eS Ce eae *. 50 pounds 
ese ed ist acy ore rar 50 pound 
PRE go hn ag as aaa 14 pound 
Phosphorus Se ee ] yunice 
The above component parts are combined by melting the met 


and adding the non-metallic elements to the molten mass, afte 

° -* . 4 1 , 1 
which the latter is poured into a suitable mold. The substance 
thus produced is ready for instant use led 


whe n cooiegd 
1024803. April 23, 1912. Process or INLAyinc Mr 
Masses, Sucu as CELLULoIp, Esoniti THE LIK F 
Katiffman, Wilmersdorf, near Berlin, Germany 
A process of inlaying metal in plastic masses such as cel 
ebonite, wood, pasteboard and the like, which consists 
ing the top side of a solid sheet of metal with a dr 


AND 
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roof paint, i1 unting the sheet of metal with its bottom mnductive facing. After the impression is taken the case is cut 
ide on the last mass, in subsequently placing the sheet ot down and built up in the manner well known in the art. The 
metal together with the mass in a corrosive bath and leaving the face of the case is then dusted over lightly with dry graphite 
ame therein until all the surface of the sheet unprotected by the Then treat the face of the case with a solution having the fol- 
paint has been di lved, in removing the mass with the adhering lowing composition 1 gallon of water, 2 Ibs. of graphite, 100 
metal from the th, and in then pressing the metal left adhering grs. of pyrogallic acid. This mixture may be applied by means 
ti to the latte: yf a brush or a force-pump. The action of the acid appears to 
be beneficial because it tends to prevent the formation of bubbles 
1,024,840 ril 30, 1912. Manuracture or Cartripce Cases 07 Me face oO! the case 
or | Orner A or Copper. Heinrich Ehrhardt, of Parga 
Dusseldorf, Gert issignor to Rheinische Metallwaaren und 1,025,417. May 7, 1912. GrinpING AND PoLISHING MACHINE 
Maschinenfabrik dusseldorf-Derendorf, Germany, a corpora W. F. Miller, Fond Du Lac, Wis 
tio1 Germat [his invention relates to grinding and polishing machines and 
Chis is an invention for the manufacture particularly to means, as shown in cut, for driving a buffer or 
f cartridge cases and is covered by the grinding wheel as well 
| j lowing claim as to means for mov- 
i (he process of making cartridge cases ing said wheel laterally 
J | hich consists in forming a_ prismoidal in opposite directions, 
ink of cartridge metal, as shown in cut the invention further 
: » nsisting of copper and zine, said blank residing in novel means 
| a, iving a maximum diameter not substan for shifting or control- 
‘ greater than the diameter of the fin ling the buffer control- 
L hed cartridge case, and having a cubi ling device whereby the 
:- oe ntents of metal substantially equal to that operation is carried on 
{ said finished case, heating said blank automatically 
ed-hot, and while red-hot, forging said \ further object of 
| etal between dies into a ¢ylindrical cup this invention is to pro- 
} iaped body having downward-extending duce a machine of the 
lindrical flange at its bottom and an up har noted whi will possess intages in points of sim- 
\ n n it imme ta to torm a detonator pl { elticien and durabilit ing t the same time, com- \ 
F up-shaped blank, drawing out the tively inexpensive manut ure 
“M ‘ tort the valls tf the cartridge: 
PRigert 6 pe aes. Paani 1,025,568. May 7, 1912. Move or Hotptnc Tunes Durinc THE 
7 OPER N DrawinG THem. H. Higgin, Newport, Kentucky, 
ssignor to the Higgin Manufacturing Company, of Newport, Ky 
10 MI Y 7. W D . nston, | Heretofore the mode of con- 
lesigned 1 e int ing as ——=— ing the grappling mechan- 
bi | the ile are 1 ‘ f the - _ sm to the tube to be drawn has 
wl ver and platinum in the proportions ——— used a large loss of material 
I Won t venty per cent pe ee ounting fo a large per cent. of 
I per cen Inu! _ he value of the tube itself 
The object of this invention is 
) M Py RNACI Merrill Da | ——=} prevent such waste, and to 
\\ ime Wise. als W atertowt1 a | nish the amount of such loss 
ement ! rt e turnaces t 1 minimun 
; rious kinds of met < sa i ihe nature ¢ this invention 
larly t table and rotat ~— nn uy nsists in new and useful 
ir for pourit t : le s shown in cut, of form- 
— a t in thy ¢ tl nd of the tube to be 
S mae ne A gg e \ : hat the gripping 
é ( S é t cf | n the end 
— , n in Yr 1 shall 
Vis ging 
) Valter | ae 
xt. ( it Ohio 
( s; shown in cut, 
vy su n created by 
1 ind is 
eject the com- 
ress igainst the 
je W h is to be 
sande 
Phe yy f the in- 
ention is a sand blast 
device wherein the sand, 


up at the col- 
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CONTINUOUS WIRE MACHINE 


This machine is for drawing soft brass or copper wire on the 
continuous system from No. 12 (2.05 m/m) to No. 18 or No. 20 
(1.02 m/m or .81 m/m) B. & S. gauge. It is intermediate between 
a rod drawing and fine wire drawing machine, but is not neces 
sarily strictly confined to the range of sizes specified; for example, 
from No. 9 (2.09 m/m) to No. 16 (1.29 m/m) B. & S. gauge, has 
been drawn regularly in commercial practice. 

Che accompanying photograph will give a gener 
[wo parallel shafts, connected 
stepped drawing 
yr the draw- 





al idea of the 
design of the machine. by a sim- 
ple train of spur gears, each carry a grooved 
cone of chilled cast iron which serves 
inclined die box rests 
permit considerable latitude in the ar 


drawing dies Chis box is at al 


as a Capstant lk 


ing operation. An between these cones 


with 
rangeme! 


enough recesses to 


t of the | times flooded 
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with drawing liquor by a pump separately driven by a small 
pulley, shown immediately back of the right hand drum, the flow 
of liquor being controlled by the valve handle shown in front of 
the box. The liquor falls from the die box into the 

base of the machine and is used over and over again 
The latest type of machines have the slope of the drawing 
reversed as it has been found that the more 
easily threaded up when so arranged. The drawing block which 
receives the finished coil is provided with an extension top. It 
will be noticed that in the photograph two blocks are shown, only 
however, is provided unless specially mentioned. At 
the front end of the right hand cone a drawout drum is provided 
which hangs freely on the shaft until locked by the hand wheel 
at its center. A temporary die holder, shown at the front of the 
die box, is provided for this drawout work. The drive is by belt 
through a tight and loose pulley from a countershaft above. The 
belt shifter is controlled by a foot treadle. The machine is self- 
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contained and can be set up without special foundations on any 


and below 


cones machine is 


one siz‘ 


reasonably heavy mill flooring 
is manufactured by the Morgan Construc- 


Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 





Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. | 
terboring the string holes both sides of necklace 
It consists essentially of a rigid column set 
attaching to the bench, supporting two 
disposed that the drilling spindles work towards ea 
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[The machine shown in the cut was designed by the Langelier 
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manually operated by the lever shown o1 foot feed | ing 
through the bench and operated by treadl The main driving 
pulleys are on the opposite sides of the machin Not 
the photograph.) The driving shaft extends through thi mn 
and drives both the drilling spindles by means of an endless belt 
The work is mounted on a low, flat fixture, set on the top of 
the fixed table shown midway between the drill chucks. The top 
of this table is exactly central between the drill points. The table 
may be swung to one side if desired. The two spindle ire 


actuated through pinions, and mashing into a connecting rack 
of the bead s } pt 


adjustment has been pr led 


By this means the countersinking both sides 
uniform. One-half 
to each spindle to obtain the proper cutting posit 
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f the vertical depth gauges shown passing 
frames of the machine. These gauges may be set to 
iny required distance and closely regulated by means of a knurled 
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adjusting screw or anvil on which the tips of the gauges strike. 
fhe main specifications of the machine are as follows: 
Greatest distance from chuck to top of table 3% inches. 
enter of spindle to edge of column 1% 
Verti vement of spindles, each.. oa 2 a 
Height fr bench t top of table.... woe 17 
Niameter of table............. teh jae: iki 
Vertical dept! iuge provided with each drill for counter- 
oring t in even distance every time 
i vertica ljustment provided for each spindle 
cack and pinions of steel 
Bench space occupied seoceeeeeld inches x 17 inches. 
\\ 114 lbs 


PORTABLE POLISHING BENCH AND DUST 
COLLECTING SYSTEM 


anufactured by H. J 


Portal le Pr | hing oysten 1! 
R. I., metal workers and manu 


facturers and dealer lowers, exhaust fans, etc., is designed 
t eet the requir t those who do not need a large polish- 
gz ystem— such ill jewelers, repair shops, schools, hotels 
pital he hine is provided, as shown in the cut, 
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with an individual motor of one 
the lathe 


that one big advantage of this system is 


half hor sept 


exhaust fat It is claimed by 


wer which operates 
the manufacturers 
that practically all of the 
trapped before it the 


and 


dust fro polishing operations 1s reaches 


exhaust fan and by doing t there is no danger of the fan wheel 
being thrown out of balance Che new system, for which patent 
has been applied, is so easily cleaned out that it takes only a few 
utes to get the ready to be shipped to the refiner. 
Some of the more important items of the specifications of this 
Ss tk 1 is I W 
t be lle tor, } et 6 inches utside 
WW t I < 4 ( itsice 
eigl é l] ches 
h of « | dle, 24 inches 
of spindle from bench, 8% inches 
NEW BALL BEARING POLISHING STAND 
\ v ball bearing polishing stand has just been put on the 
ket by the Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., manu 
facture f inery This machine and coun- 
tershaft at t with ball bearings. Diameter of 
spindle at 2 inches and tapers down to 1% inches 
diameter he arbor is ] inches diameter, forming a shoulder 
for tl ! inches diameter wheel collar Spindle extends 15 
inchs each s f e and is 39 inches from floor. Spindle 
pulley 5 inches diameter x 4% inches face. The two radial ball 
bearings are « pletel tected by dust or grit by special cases 
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and are lubricated by compression grease cups using a light 
grease. Spacing collars are furnished to be used when various 
width wheels are required. 

The countershaft hangers are of the latest approved ball bear- 
ing type and are fitted with two adapted bearings. Tight and 

















BALL BEARING POLISHING 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


STAND MADE BY 
BELOIT, WIS. 


GARDNER 


loose pulleys are 8 inches diameter x 5% inches face, the loose 
pulley being fitted with 2 radial ball bearings. The driving pulley 
is 18 inches diameter x 5 inches face, and at a speed of 750 r. p. m. 
the 2,700 r. p. m. The entire weight of the 
machine, which the manufacturers call their No. 3, complete with 
countershaft, is 600 pounds, 


drives machine at 


NEW TUMBLING BARREL 
illustrated are designed for polishing 
process of tumbling various kinds of 


made of wire or sleet metal. The barrels 
yscillate, and the combiration of these motions 


The tumbling barrels here 
by either the wet or the dry 
small articles that are 
while rotating also « 





NEW TUMBLING BARREL oO} HENDERSON RROTHERS 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
is decidedly advantageous at it causes the work to mix together 
thoroughly. Another advantage is that one barrel counter- 
balances the other. When certain kinds of articles are being 


tumbled for which the iry that mo- 
ie barrels held rigidly in the horizontal 
of the barrels may be either in the ends or 


inost convenient for any 


oscillating motion is unnecess 


tion can be st pped ar d tl 
position The doors 


in the sides, whichever is 


' given class of 

lhese barrels for which application for patents have beet 

manufactured by Henderson Brothers, builders of 
Waterbury, Conn 


work 
made are 


tumbling barrels, 
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The barrel shown in the cut is claimed to be a great improve 
ment on any mechanical means previously offered to the trade 
for drying out in sawdust small articles which have been plated 
in bulk in mechanical plating barrels, dipped work, etc. The 
barrel itself is made of galvanized iron with a cast iron bottom, 
and fitted with a water jacket to prevent sawdust from burning 
A Bunsen burner is provided for heating the water jacket. The 
barrel is mounted on a substantial cast iron pedestal, and is fitted 
with a suitable pulley for driving, necessary bevel gear, self- 
contained countershaft with belt-shifting device for starting and 
stopping the riddling tray, and a clutch for starting and stopping 
the barrel. The bottom of the barrel is fitted with a hinged door 
for emptying, the work and sawdust falling into the special rid 
dling tray which fits into a galvanized iron pan arranged with a 
mouth for conveniently emptying the sawdust back into the 
barrel. 

Che riddling tray is operated from the foot of the pedestal as 
shown in the illustration by means of the countershaft shown 

he water jacket is provided with two screwed plugs for fill- 
ing with water, emptying, and washing out. The riddling of 
work and sawdust is done automatically instead of by hand. It 
is possible to run the barrel only, or the riddling tray only, or 
both barrel and riddling tray together, or have both stationary, 
by means of the clutch and countershaft fitted to the pedestal, 
the belt driving the barrel pulley continuously. The heat can be 
regulated to a nicety, and 4 gallons or a handful of work can be 
efficiently dried out at a time. The movement and expeditious 
drying out by means of this barrel improves the finish of the 
work. The specifications of the barrel are as follows: 

Inside diameter of barrel at base, 2634 inches; inside diameter 

f barrel at mouth, 13% inches; inside depth of barrel, 18 inches; 
diameter and face of driving pulley, 12 inches diameter by 3 
inches face; approximate speed, driving pulley should be run at 
50 r. p. m.; height overall, 4. ft. 7% inches; width overall, 2 ft. 
6'4 inches; depth overall back to front, 4 ft. 10% inches; approxi 
mate weight, 6%4 cwts. These barrels are manufactured and 
sold by W. Canning & Company, Birmingham, England. 








A DEPOSITION OF PLATINUM AS 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 
THE CANNING HOT SAWDUST DRYING-OUT BARREL 


A REMARKABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Harp As STEEL BY 





BARREI 


THE CANNING HOT SAWDUST DRYING-OUT 


FRICTIONAL PRECIPITATION 


By Cuartes H. Procror. 


(he remarkable discovery that platinum can be deposited 
upon any baser metal as hard as steel by frictional precipitation 
is one of the most important developments in the scientific 
world of the present year. With the price of platinum and 
iridium the hardener of platinum, continually soaring upwards, 
owing to the continual increased demand for metals and the 
restricted output, to maintain high prices; this process of de- 
positing hard platinum will prove of untold value to the scien- 
tific and commercial world. 

The uses of platinum dre constantly on the increase, and no 
reduction in cost will ensue as long as the output is controlled 
by the European syndicate, unless some unusually large de- 
posits of the metal should be discovered in this country or in 
the United States of Columbia, South America or in Canada. 
The price of the metal will probably reach fifty dollars per 
ounce the latter part of the present year, if the demand for 
the metal continues at its present rate. From experiments 
witnessed by the writer in depositing hard platinum by fric- 
tional precipitation, I am lead to believe that base metals can 
be used with this hard deposit of platinum upon them that 
will answer for many purposes equally as well as the solid 
metal. An experiment made in the presence of the writer 
was upon copper one ten thousandths of an inch in thickness. 
Part of the copper surface was previously polished, and the 
other part left unfinished. The deposit was applied in a few 


the method a great value besides the most economic method 
of coating other metals with platinum Other experiments 
were made upon various metals, the thickness of the deposit 


was varied, heat was applied to nearly the melting temperaturs 
of the baser metals, and afterwards allowed to cool, and the 
metal with the platinum deposit was bent in various ways and 
distorted, but the deposit remained intact as though it was a 


part of the base metal itself. The various acid tests were 
applied and a reduction of the baser metals took place, show 
ing the varying thickness of the deposit according to the time 


of manipulation, the separated platinum deposit remaining as 


T 
: 
a foil in the solution. Of all the many bath platinum plating solu 


tions in present use there is scarcely one formula that can be 
called a success, and the waste is nsiderable, so this met! 
should prove interesting to all users of platinum deposits from a1 
economic standpoint. 

This remarkable discovery is due to Arthur T. Firth, an 
electro-chemist and metallurgist of Auckland, New Zealand 
the inventor of “Voltite’*, the plating powders, which are 
meeting with so remarkable a success, owing to the thousand 
and one uses that they can be adapted for. These consist 
of gold, silver, tin and other metals, but the most important 
of all is the deposit of platinum. Mr. Firth should feel highl; 
honored by this latest discovery, which must prove to be of 
untold value from a commercial and economic standpoint t 


the world. Like all other Voltite deposits the platinum can bi 


seconds, the polished surface retained a beautiful lustre, prov- 
ing the advantage of this method for depositing upon diamond 
settings 

The unfinished portion-of the copper was even brighter after 
the deposit of platinum than before. With the usual method 
of polishing a platinum surface the writer made no impression 
on the surface of the deposit in nearly a half an hour, on ac- 
the hardness. This feature alone will give 










built to any thickness with remarkable rapidity. With the usual 
electro deposits heavy and dense deposits have proved a f 
Further information relative to the pri will be given by 
Arthur T. Firth, The American Voltite Company, 225 West 
39th street, New York City. 
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ELECTRO-PLATERS’ ASSOCIATION my recent visit to the West as the representative head of the Na 
tional Electro Platers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada, and for the numerous invitations extended to me where 





President, Richard H. Sliter, Jersey City, N. J.; Recording 
Secretary, A. J. Stremel, Brooklyn, N. Y. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Royal F. Clark, 
246 Fulton avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. This is an educational 
society, the objects of which are 
to promote the dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the art of 
electro-deposition of metals in all 
its branches. Meets at Grand 
Opera House Building, 309 W. 
23d street, on the fourth Friday 
of each month, 8 p. m. 


by I was enabled to visit some of your great manufacturing estab 


lishments and observe the progress you have made in the art o! 


plating. Your plating departments were an agreeable surprise to 
me. I found them, in many instances, the most modern and up 
to date I ever had the pleasure of visiting during my years of 
connection with the plating industry. I realize that the manufac 
turing industry is developing to stupendous proportions in the 
Middle West, and the varied line of manufactures was an agret 
able surprise to me. It proves that the seat of commercial in 
dustry is no longer in the East, but is rapidly moving westward 

From observations it appears to me that the city of Chicago 
in a few years will be the recognized great commercial center of 
distribution in the United States. This will be largely due to the 
economic advantage obtained in being near to the vast fields of 
The May meeting of this association, held May 24, was an raw material and the variety of manufactured articles now being 





open one and proved very interesting. There were twenty- produced. In the years past the acknowledged seat of learning 
nine members and twenty-six visitors present. The installa- of the plating industry was supposed to be in the East and the 
\ tion of the new officers took place and the retiring president, Eastern plater seemed to realize the importance of his knowledge 


Charles H. Proctor, was presented with a very handsome But constant change and evolution in various lines of industry 
solid gold watch and chain on behalf of the members of the sometimes changes the base of location 1 have found in the 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ELECTRO-PLATERS’ ASSOCIATION 1912-1913 











RICHARD H. SLITER CHAS. A. STIEHLI CLARENCE O. FIELD, ROYAL | CLARK \. J. STREMEI JOSEPH MINGHI 
‘ ident First Vice-President > 1 Vice-President 5 t re re Recording Secret Librarian. 
entire association, which he founded and has so ably guided great Middle West young men pre-eminent in the art of plati 
during the three years since its birth. Four active and three Men who have not only made a study from the practical ane 
associate members were elected, and a charter was granted to commercial standpoint, but have preceded this knowledge wit! 
the Chicago branch a thorough understanding of the chemical and electrical requit 
Charles H. Proctor, who has recently been traveling around ments of the art. Many of them have an intuitive mechanical 


1 


the country, spoke on “Lessons and Impressions from the knowledge, and they have been able to incorporate this knowledg« 


West.” George B. Hogaboom then gave a talk on why the’ in the development of their plating and polishing department 

manufacturers should. support the association Other ad upon the most modern lines in labor-saving appliances 

dresses were made by President Richard H. Sliter and F. C. © sanitar nditions that have not only been beneficial to then 

Clements, president of the Philadelphia brancl selves but to their employers and employees. With the recent 
An interesting meeting of the Philadelphia branch was held formation of the Chicago branch of the National Electro Plate 

on May 31. Papers were read by M. Smith on “The Use of \ssociation of the United States and Canada in Chicago, I cat 

Vienna Lime in the Plating Room,” and by S. M. Barr on _ perceive a great future development in the knowledge of the 

“Voltmeters.” A lengthy discussion on nickel solutions was that will not only be beneficial and instructive to you of the Wi 

also held. but perhaps through your efforts and co-operation will enable tl 
The Rochester branch held an open meeting at Lintz’s art to reach the higher level to which of right it belong 

Hotel on May 28, which was well attended. The speaker of CHarLes H. Prov 

the evening was L. E. Sturdevant, of New York, who gave a Past President of the National Electro-Plate: \ 

talk on the benefits to be derived from membership in the of the United States and Canada 


association =— 


a ail re | NEWARK INDUS 
LETTER OF APPRECIATION TRIAL EXPOSITION 


Che industrial exposition held in this hustling New Jers« 
} 1 


ToT FOREMEN OF PLATING -OLISHING DEPARTM S OF > 1 £ os 
’ I ar RE wy wF PLATING & PoLisHING DEPARTMENTS OF THE met with far greater success than was anticipated and mar 
MIDDLE > | 
ILE EST the concerns, whose support at first was lacking, were rry 
I desire to take this opportunity to thank you for the many fore the end came that they had not taken action sooner 


1 1 


expressio! s of good will and the courtesies extended to me during read plans are being laid to hold such an exhibit ever vear 
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year there we all 216 exhibitors, including about sixty THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE EXHIBI- 






















































relry and metal firms | = TION COMPANY 
Complete lin tf gold and platinum jewelry were shown by ; = 
lr. W. Adams & Company, Alling & Company, Allsopp & Allsopp, President, H. R. Atwater, Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary, C. E. 
Durand & Company, Ehrlich & Sinnock, Gould & Eberhardt, Hoyt, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, J. S. McCor- 
Jones & Woodlar Link & Angell and the Richardson Manu mick, J. S. McCormick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. All correspond- 
facturing ¢ \rt metal goods, badges, bronze figures and ence should be addressed to the Secretary, C. E. Hoyt, Lewis 
tal 1 tic ere exhibited by the American Button Com Institute, Chicago, Ill. The objects of the Association are 
American Art Metal Compat \rt Metal Works, A. & | for the commercial and technical education of iron and metal 
Brown Compat \ Bal, Inc., Cuspidore Manufacturing industries by co-operating with all foundry and manufactur- 
( \. Griffoul & Brother, Headley & Farmer Company ing interests in making an annual exhibit of supplies and 
V. Heath & ¢ lrederick Koch Company, Newark equipments in connection with the meeting of the American 
Works, Newark Tube & Metal Works, Riley-Klotz Manu Foundrymen’s Association. The next exhibit and convention 
r ( \\ Snell, the Sara A. Fawcett Drawing will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., September 23-27, 1912. 

. 1, Westing e Electric & Manufacturing Company, Whit: Secretary Hoyt reports that the Broadway Exposition Building, 
& Hoag Compa Exhibits were also made by the follow in which the exhibit of the Foundry and Machine Exhibition 
ewelers, metal workers’, platers’, polishers’ and silversmiths’ Company will be held in Buffalo during the week of September 

rn \merican Oil & Supply Company, Crane Company, 23, is nearly completed. Before making a layout of the exhibit 
r-Wheeler Company, Wm, Dixon, Inc., Dixon & Rippel space the company desires to secure as much information as 
river-Harris Company, who had on exhibition a set of very possible as to the needs of prospective exhibitors 
senious pin making machinery. These machines made an in The exposition building is 176 by 267 feet, free from posts and 
edible number of pins per minute, in fact they made so many columns, with a clear overhead room with the exception of a 
pins that one wonders how the demands for pins can keep  14-foot balcony which runs clear around the outside wall; the 
ice with the supply; Essex Foundry, General Electric Com headroom under said balcony is 10 feet. The floor is concrete, 
[. W. Johns-Manville Company, Kleno-Polio Company, faced with wood, and sufficiently strong to support any reason- 
wark Brass Plate Engraving Company, Newark Electrical able weight. About midway on the west side of the building is 
pply Company, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Company, a 16-foot building, and here it is proposed to build a temporary 
itional Oil & Supply Company, Turner Machine Company, building. Thus the exhibit will be practically all one, and the 
Newark Second-Hand Machinery Company, Webb Manufactur general plan permits of a better grouping of exhibits and a more 
r Company, and Zeb & Hahnemann Company satisfactory layout than ever before 
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(. Powell Karr, formerly metallurgist for the Nathan Manu- [NpustrY, has taken charge of the plating plant of the Burling- 
facturing Company of New York, has accepted a position as ton Mirror & Plating Company, Burlington, Vt 
llurgist for the Standard Chemical Company, miners of ; —_ 
um and vanadium ores, Pittsburgh, Pa John F. Fleckenstein has taken charge of the plating depart- 
ment of the Consolidated Chandelier Company, 132 W. 14th 
\V. S. Landis, associate professor of metallurgy, Lehigh Uni street. New York 


ty, and assistant secretary of the American Electrochemical 


S ty, has resigned and taken the position of technologist t DEATHS 





the American Cyanamid Company, of New York - 
HORACE J. STEVENS 

Baxter, former foreman plater for the Jenkins Manu 
ing Compal tf Bloor ld, N J has taken a simuilat Horace J. Stevens. the 
with the J. K. O Manuta g pal Har subject of this sketch, was 
N. J born at Conewango, N. Y.., 
January 5, 1866, and wa: 
Jl. Ter Doest, the late foreman plater of the Forsythe educated in the common 
facturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has accepted a similar schools and academy, after 


which he became a coun 
try schoolmaster. In 1882 
he entered the employ of 


with the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Akron, 











\. Jobborn, former representative of the Precision Die Casting the Beaufort Mine in 
through the West, has joined the selling forces of Michigan, as _ carpenter, 
rise letal Cor nv, manufacturers of babbitt metals, fireman, engineer, mine1 

wihte metal illoys ete syracuse N Y., and is now and several other jobs 

t! that ncern between Buffalo and Detrort ” We sley Two years later he became 

re the san t] gh eastern a reporter for the Mar 

Ne quette Mining Journal 

where he stayed for five 

enry M. Lane, or f the editors of Castings and Wood years, during which tims 

| ended | ( nation and will in the future devote he married. Mr. Stevens 

re time to expert nsulting in foundry work This then became manager and 

wing to the great demand on Mr owner of the Peninsular 

il assistance along engineering . HORACE J. STEVENS News Bureau, Ishpeming 
, netallurgical lit le has opened offices for this work and Houghton, Mich 

O1 Caxtor sic Cleveland, Ohi From 1901 up to the time of his death on April 22, as re- 

ported in the May issue of THe Metat Inpustry, he has been 

snuel Blassett. Ir. who is well known throughout plating editor and publisher of the Copper Handbook, an annual devoted 





s, and as a ntributor to the columns of THe Metal! to the copper interests of the world 
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GEORGE H. CLOWES 





George H Clowes, 
who, up to a few years 
ago was one of the best 
known Waterbury’s 
brass manufacturers died 
at his home in that city 
on May 17. Mr. Clowes 
was born in Clinton, 
Oneida county, New 
York, June 17, 1842, and 


of 


his early boyhood was 
spent on Long Island, 
where he attended the 


Hempstead Seminary and 





the Jamaica Academy. 
From there, at the age 
of eleven, he went to 
Thetford Academy in 
Vermont, where he re- 
mained for four years 
His education was fin- 
ished at St. Lawrence 


GEORGE H. CLOWES 


University, Appleton, 
Wis., and he then returned East and made his home with 
his mother in Brooklyn until 1875. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, when Mr. Clowes was a 
young man of nineteen, he passed a successful examination be- 
fore the Board of United States Examining Officers and was 
appointed adjutant of the McClellan Infantry, but through po- 
litical favoritism he was prevented from goirg to the war with 
his regiment. He later enlisted in the 47th regiment of Brook- 
lyn and went to the front as a private, but soon was appointed 
sergeant-major of the regiment, and this rank he held until 
mustered out at the expiration of his term of service. His next 
experience in the service of his country was on board the gun- 
boat Flambeau, as paymaster and clerk, from which he was 
transferred to the storeship Home, where he remained until 
discharged in 1864. 

In the fall of that year Mr. Clowes entered mercantile life 
as a bookkeeper for Garden & Company, New York. During 
the succeeding years he held various positions of responsibility 
and_trust, generally connected with the financial end of large 
trust companies until in 1875 we find him as bookkeeper for 
Brown & Brothers, the large copper and brass manufacturers 
of Waterbury, Conn. In 1886, Brown & Brothers having be- 
come involved in financial difficulties, Mr. Clowes, together with 
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Edward F. Randolph, a prominent* business man of New York, 
formed the firm of Randolph & Clowes. This firm continued in 
business until August, 1899, during which time Mr. 
wonderful business and sagacity had placed his firm 
at the head of the seamless drawn brass and copper tube ir 

dustry. Starting business with a capital of one hundred thou 
sand dollars, and giving employment to fifty workmen and one 
clerk, within three years the business had outgrown its quarters 
and the yearly transactions amounted to more than six hundre: 
thousand dollars. From this time on the growth of the c 
was wonderfully rapid, and the plant was increased until tt coy 

six acres and employed five hundred or more 
skilled hands. A large clerical f 
office at Waterbury and branches wer 


stall 


Clowes’ 


acumen 


meer 


ered an area of 
workmen, mostly 
employed in the 
tained in New York, Chicago and Boston with suitable 

In the management and development of this enormous indust1 
Mr. Clowes had no aid from any source except the 
backing of his partner, who, however, gave no time to its con 
duct, policy or supervision. Mr. Randolph died in December 
1898, necessitating a change in the affairs of the company as his 
heirs did not desire to continue in the brass and copper business 
so after passing through a period of litigation Mr. Clowes finally 
in 1900 retired from the active management of the 
which then known by the title of The Randolph-Clowes 
Company. 

After his retirement from the active life of a brass and coppe1 
manufacturer, Mr. Clowes did not settle down to 
as might be expected of a successful business man, but with his 
indomitable pluck he turned his attention to his real estate in 
terests, which at this time were very large. He had'‘in 1896 
completed a palatial residence on the outskirts of the city of 
Waterbury, which he named “Norwood,” where he had spen 
many years and thousands of dollars in developing that section 
of the city. At the present time, what was once considered to b 
waste land, has been developed into Waterbury’s most valuabl 
and desirable residence section. The vast estate was divided by 
Mr. Clowes into three sections, which he named 
Norwood, The Pines and Overlook, and these properties hav: 
been developed with marvelous foresight 
and parks. In fact, so wonderful has been the growth of this 
section of the city that a former resident of Waterbury, return 
ing after a lapse of years, would be completely bewildered by the 
forest of beautiful residences and picturesque home sites, which 
have been built and laid out by the founder. Mr. Clowes needs 
no better monument to his business ability and unquenchable 
ambition than to point to these residence sections of Waterbut 
on which he spent so many years to make conform to his ide: 
Mr. and a daughter 
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a life of ease 
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Clowes leaves a widow, a son 
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The month of May was a very satisfactory one for those in 
terested in the several lines of metal industry and up to the 


present time the volume of business for the year is slightly in 
excess of what it was a year ago. Some lines are considerably 
better than in 1911, especially in bronze castings, while manufac- 
turing jewelry business has shown a very healthy improvement 
during the past month. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company 
from its bronze foundry at its Elmwood plant, two 
large bronze statues, which are to be placed in front of the Public 
Library building at These were cast at the works some 
weeks ago and have just been finished. They are among the finest 
examples of the bronze art that have ever been delivered by 
the The bronze department of the company is busy 


recently shipped, 


handsome, 


has 


3oston 


company. 


BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS IN THE DIF- 
FERENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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with an unusual number of large and notable contracts on hand 
Several large statues are ready for shipment and others ar¢ 
process. In its silversmithing departments the company 1s 

being driven to an unusual extent. It on hand numerous 
large contracts and during the past week it secured through M 

lard F. Davis, of Wilmington, Del., the contract for the silverware 
for the new Du Pont Hotel in that city, calling for approximate] 
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$10,000. There are to be 7,272 different articles, all uniform 
design and finished in French gray and all suitably marked. Thx 
Gorham has also been awarded the contract to supply the new 
Hotel Baltimore, New York, with 18,000 pieces of silverware 
This is one of the largest orders ever recorded and calls { 


special designs, so that table settings may conform to the genera 
scheme of decoration 

A fire broke out in the stock the John R. Thon 
Jewelry Company on the fifth floor of the old Calender buildin; 
just after the noon hour early in the month. The greater part 
the damage was occasioned by water that flowed down on to the 


room rf 
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16-foot diameter propeller of monel metal, with 
bined height of 16,000 pounds. 

street, West Hoboken, started 
riental jewelry. All their product 
is strictly hand made, no machinery being used, even the pol 


mpany made a 


four blades, having a m 


Boyajian Bros., 508 Shippet 


: , 
three ago making 


ye 


ars 


ishing and buffing ts done by hand. The gold they use is 
22 karat, and solid silver .999 per cent. pure. Charles C 
Wientge & Co., who make line of 14-karat gold goods, are 
also making new line hollow silverware 
L. R. Douglass, manufacturer of jewelry, at Atlantic City, 
s enlarged his business 
The K. Br er, Jr., Manufacturing Company, of Belleville, are 
<ing agat irings and pinions for jewelers’ scales, and do 
re ness ng oil stones for the trade, of any design, 
hape or siz [he their own quarry at Hot Springs, Ark 
Joseph fF. Curry s been doing very well since starting a 
months ago at 4/5 Washington street, in making auto- 
ind carriage parts, and conducting a general plating 
usiness. He has a well equipped plant, and is well known 


to the tr having been in business for years on Mulberry 
( s the J. F. Curry Manufacturing Company.—H. S. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
JuNE 3, 1912 
gs considered nditions in the jewelry trade are 
generally satisfactory, though more buying enthusiasm might 
e wishe Che trade mnditions throughout the country 
seem to be improving steadily and it is inevitable that the 
jewelers will share in the revival Che buyers are making 
their invasion of the East as June opens and their optimism 
is up to the mark expected 
On Sunday, June 2, Edward ( Martin and Albert A 
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Madalian & Hawkins have 
Maintien Bros. & | 


asCs 
alleged 

taken the 
Manufacturers’ 


space vacated by 


building in 


rder to enlarge addition has been completed for the 

Horton & Angell Company The J. N. Waine Company, 

capital $5,000, has been incorporated and has located in 

North Attlebor It will manufacture swivels, spring rings 

ind special findings. James B. Waine, George Prew, John 

Chompsot ind Byron Remington are the incorporators 

EF. H. Cu ings, Fredet Sturdy and H. K. Sturdy have 

1! irporated the Sturdy-( mmings Company capital $40,000, 
r the purpose of dealing in jewelry.—C. W. D. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
June 3, 1912. 

Busine on the whole does not seem to be up to the normal 

his ye Most all lines ha een mplaining of the lack 

nterest and the inactivity among manufacturers, jobbers 

nd retailers [here is s business being done, but condi- 

i01 re 1 is they ought to be Collections are slow and 

ne has een deterred \ n ] ng e credits are 

S given some, so a firm has to have a big cap- 

rr n such a I t business Others have to follow 

rt lo business. Some lines are asking for a year’s 

e to | which is a big item if all their business is done on 

the same basis. Walnut street is being developed as one of the 

ty’s principal business thoroughfares, and the jewelry trade 

rticularly is showing up strong on this street Chere are ten 

jewelers n that street 
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ive had a good display of jewelry and brass and copper work, 
te here The Americar uckoo Clock Company will move 
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heir offices to the new plant, 1665 Ruffner street. Heeren Bros. 
& Company, of Pittsburgh, received some large orders, which 
ave kept this firm busy manufacturing jewelry for months 

John Meadons, silversmith, has leased the second floor at 214 
South Twelfth street, for factory purposes. S. Lieberman and 
\. Estis, for years manufacturing jewelers and watchmakers at 
709 Sansom street, have dissolved partnership. Mr. Estis con- 
tinues at the old address as a watchmaker, and Mr. Lieberman 
continues making jewelry at 722 Sansom str€et 

Eugene Richter, who was for years engaged in the silver 
plating business at Lancaster, Pa., recently departed this life. 

A. J. Wallace, who has for years been with Matthew Addy 
& Co., has associated himself with the selling force of E. J. 
Lavino & Co., ore and metal merchants of the Bullitt building 
George C. Sturgis would head the concern. The Nelson Valve 
Company have had a night force working and report a gradual 
gain in business. 

The H. U. Lewis Company, of 30 Church street, New York 
City, have opened an office at 837 Real Estate Trust building, in 
charge of S. A. Stephens. They will sell the lathes, drills and 
presses of Prentice Bros. Company, of Worcester, Mass., also 
the milling machinery made by the Kemp-Smith Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, and the Newark (N. J.) Gear Cutting 
Machinery Company’s gear cutters and shapers 

The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company, who were in 
the hands of the receiver, have been reorganized, and sufficient 
money has been raised to carry on the business. A good work- 
ing capital has been secured, and banks holding loans for 
$490,000 have agreed to a three years’ extension. 

Hollinghead N. Taylor, a great grandson of one of the 
founders of N. & G. Taylor Co., tin plate manufacturers of 
this city, who were established in 1810, has been admitted to the 
business. H. R. Stacks and John Johnson, formerly with 
George V. Cresson Co., have formed a partnership as Stacks & 
Johnson, 842 Drexel building, and have engaged in business as 
engineers and sales agents for the Lehigh Crusher Company, 
Lehigh Clutch Company, and Catasaqua Castings Company, all 
of Catasaqua.—H. S. 

ROME, N. Y. 








June 3, 1912. 

Rome is fast becoming an industrial center and is now one of 
the largest copper and brass working places in the State. It has 
a population of 30,000 and is steadily growing. 

Rome has been before the public eye more than ever in the 
past few years. Mention of the doings in the “Eternal City” 
have been made in papers far and near. A good share of her 
awakening is due to the newly organized “Chamber of Com- 
merce.” This is composed of the business men and the heads of 
the leading industries in the city. While it is a little early to 
tell just how much this new organization is going to benefit the 
city, yet many important strides have already been made. Chief 
among these is freight service. 

The shipping of goods concerns everybody and anything which 
is done to improve it is a real asset to any city. The New York 
Central R. R. Co. have promised Rome a much needed freight 
house, while the Ontario & Western Ry. is already planning one. 
The Barge Canal is going just a little south of the city, and 
when this is completed Rome’s shipping facilities will be almost 
unequaled, as the plans show a large harbor here. The railroad 
officials are working with the Chamber and it is believed that 
big results will be accomplished toward the shipping of Rome’s 
millions of pounds of copper and brass and other goods. 

The Rome Brass and Copper Company are the largest pro- 
ducers here of brass, copper, German silver and silver in sheets, 
wire, rods, tubes, plates and various novelties in these metals 
made from the blanks and shells. They have from 300 to 400 
hands working; they have been very busy, but are getting caught 
up with the orders. 

The Rome Hollow Wire & Tube Company make hollow wire 
for incandescent lighting and radiator tubing. They make as 
small as a 64th of an inch up to one inch wire of copper and 
brass. Prices are good; they are busy and business generally 
has been better. 

The Rome Metallic Bed Company say that business is good, 
turning out 700 brass and iron beds a day, but the capacity of 
the plant is 1,000 beds a day. The product is divided about 
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equally between brass and iron as to dollars and cents. A new 
eight-story and basement concrete building has been taken at 
416 West Twenty-fifth street for the wholesale distributing of 
their lines for New York City. The business there is conducted 
as the Manhattan Bedding Company and the New York Couch 
Bed Company. 

The Rome Electric Company, of Jay street, have been there 
only a year and is plactically a new plant. Have eighteen double 
heavy wire machines, which wind a double covering over the 
copper wire for insulating. All this mill does is to cover the 
wire, and are now covering a new kind of flat wire. Have five 
machines for covering medium sized wire and have thirteen fine 
wire machines. ‘The latter wind fine silk around the wire, each 
machine has twenty spindles and a girl can operate eighty 
spindles alone. Have own electric power plant, the only one of 
its kind here; have 80-horsepower gas engine and generator and 
Sturtevant heating plant. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 3, 1912 

There seems to be no diminution of business with the Cleveland 
firms engaged in the metal industry. Reports from the different 
factories and plants around Cleveland indicate that they are busy 
turning out orders for all kinds of metal goods. The automobile 
factories particularly are busy at this time of -the year. The 
demand for the lower priced cars which has been met by the 
furnishing of vehicles costing from $700 to $800 and up, has 
caught the public taste so that the year 1912 promises to see a 
larger number of automobiles manufactured and sold than ever 
before in the history of the United States. As a result not only 
the local automobile factories, but those firms furnishing auto- 
mobile parts find that there is a strong demand for metal goods 
and plated work. In the city of Cleveland building records of 
previous years are being ruthlessly smashed, and it is believed 
that the same thing will be shown elséwhere throughout the 
country. As a result the hardware manufacturing concerns turn- 
ing out brass and copper specialties of all kinds are finding busi- 
ness exceedingly good. The same is true of the plumbing con- 
cerns, of which there are a large number in this city. Gas and 
electric fixture plants, of which there are several, have never been 
so busy as at present. Altogether the present outlook for the 
metal men in Cleveland is exceedingly satisfactory 

During the past month the Continental Jewelry Company sus- 
tained a misfortune, when the building occupied by it on upper 
Euclid avenue was severely damaged by fire. The stock of jew- 
elry in the making was almost ruined, and considerable loss was 
sustained by the company.—S. L. McM. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


June 3, 1912 
The brass and aluminum business .in this city and, in fact 
throughout the State, has been unusually good during the last 
four weeks. Conditions are practically the same as one month 
ago, with the exception that everything in this line has a stead- 
ier look for continued advancement. It is apparent that this 
year will go down in the history of Detroit as the best it has 
ever experienced. Every line of the aluminum trade is at a 
high water mark. Not only the automobile manufacturers; 
that is the brass and aluminum end, but other lines, such as 
plumbers’ supplies and lubricators shows no let-up for the sea- 
son. Every Detroit newspaper carries advertisements for more 
help in these factories. So great has become the demand for 
help that men from other plants who may be in anyway 
worked into the business are taken on, and this causes an un- 
usual dearth of workmen for this season of the year 
The Chamber of Commerce is vigorously at work to correct, 
before the year is over, the transportation handicap that has 
so fiercely beset Detroit concerns. The Cadillac Automobile 
Company is so sorely perplexed that threats are made by its 
management to seek relief in some other city. The Michigan 
Central Railroad has agreed to make many extensions, but the 
real fault lies in the lack of terminals. These must be built 
by every steam line entering the city before the situation is 
corrected; and this, of course, requires time. Everyone, how- 
ever, is hoping for the best and that perplexed manufacturers 
will be patient until the difficulty is straightened out.—F. J. H 
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Company, Railroad and Wayne 
installing a plating plant 


It is reported that H. A. Danna, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 1 
and building a plant for the manufacture 


OTKZAaAnIZINE a pany 
of alun 

Lhe | en Bearing Company, Brass founders, Buffalo, N. \ 
have file ling plans for an addition to their foundry, to be 
used ft ill k | I bra work 

The Pilling Brass Company, manufacturers of brass, German 
silver and copper, Waterbury, Conn., are going to erect a one 


story brick building, 50 by 110 feet 


Charl H Besly & (¢ manufacturers of brass goods 


mpany 


Beloit, \ re planning the erection of a three-story concret 
addition to their plant, 260 by 70 feet 

It is reported that the Turner & Seymour Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of brass goods, of Torrington, Conn 
will erect a two-story addition to their plant, 42 by 64 feet 


[he current trade press reports that the Gaynor-Mitchell Com 


pany, manufacturers of brass novelties, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
warded the ntract for the construction of a new plant, 60 by 
146 teet 

The Antiseptol Liquid Soap Company, manufacturers of “Anti 
eptol p, Chicago, report, that owing to the great in 
crease in their nes they have leased larger quarters at 564 


[he t Whipple & Choate, manufacturers of meta 
Bridgeport, | ire having plans prepared for the construction 
fa new f is somewhat premature as nothing has beet 
afnite : ot 
he \ Overland Company, manufacturers of automobiles 
ind autor ile parts, Toledo, Ohio, it is stated, have awarded 
contra for the erection of a three-story concrete building, 92 
by 162 fe A ne-story buildings 
eG. I 1 Foundry Company, manufacturers of brass 
t t f all sizes and descriptions, Gardner, Mass., 
w establisl in their new factory which has a capacit f 
rt building is 60 by 108 feet 
& Sten, Washington, Pa., report t their 
ew foundry has just been completed, and they are N 
runni full time in all departments Their new plant replaces 
the which w destroyed by fire several months ag 
lhe Bardons & Oliver Company, builders of lathes, screw 
! nes, et Cleveland, Ohi are reported to be considering 
the erectior $90,000 addition to their plant. Considerable 
machine shop equipment will be purchased in the near future 
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| 1 Schenll & Son. 1453 Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y., an 


! that their new foundry, equipped with the best of ever) 
thi w rul g Castings of bronze, brass, aluminum, 

: eer 
phos r bi e and manganese bronze are being manutacture 


It is stated that The G. E 
manufacturers of sheet metal and wire goods, New Britain, Conn 
it Berlin, will probably in the near future | 
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the market for p 
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wer, drop and presses, 





TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. ADDRESS 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


ADDITIONAL TRADE NEWS WILL BE FOUND UNDER “CORRESPONDENCE.” 
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Monel metal is now being used by some manufacturers of dairy 
experiments hav- 
and its 
cream freezers 


machine Ty for those parts subject to corrosion: 


chemical resistance of this metal also 


for making pails, 


ing shown the 
particular suitability 


and the like. 


pans, ice 


to be known as the South- 
is to be formed at Jacksonville, Fla., to 
bronze and aluminum castings. The 


a capital of $250,000, will absorb the 


It is reported that a new « 
ern Steel & Iron Works, 
manufacture 
company, which is to have 
Jacksonville Iron Works. 


mpany 


iron, 


steel, 


[he Standard Brass & Copper Tube Company, manufacturers 
f seamless drawn brass and copper tubes, New London, Conn., 
report through R. S. Stringer, treasurer, that they are planning 
the erection of additional build- 


ecessary machine r\ 


to double their present output by 
ings and installation of the 1 
\. Allan & Son, 492 Greenwich street, New York, advise us that 
they will soon be ready to place orders for a complete installation 
f brass foundry equipment, including an industrial railway, melt- 
ing fur core ovens, They desire to receive catalogs 
from manufactures of all kinds of brass foundry equipment. 


etc. 


1aces, 


[he annual report of The International Nickel Company for 


the year ended March 3, 1912, shows a total income for the past 
year of $5,088,966, which was slightly less than for the preceding 
yeal lhe surplus for the year was $903,799. The profit and 
loss surplus on April 1, 1912, amounted to $3,938,093 


[The New Era Lustre Company, manufacturers of lacquers 
for every purpose, New Haven, Conn., announce through F. S. 
Cobb, secretary and treasurer, that they have an exhibit at the 
New Haven Board of Trade, of raw materials used in the manu- 


finished products in enamels, 


Tt pe ssibilities of these 


1 
aiso 


ft lac quers, 


the 


spraying 


facture 


S wing wide enamels. 


range 


Che Mebane Manufacturing ( manufacturers of 


ompan\ 


bs 
“bohnite,” a case hardening material; and “homogen,” a brass 
flux, have ved into their new plant with all new equipment 
The compa re now able to take care of their rapidly increas- 
g busine to better advantage, as their capacity is ten times 
greater tl it the old plant 
Jol [. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., report, 


through S. F. Reeves, purchasing agent, that they have awarded 
the contract for the erection of a one-story manufacturing build- 
ng, 185 by 265 feet, with a three-story wing 60 by 120 feet. The 
ny are still considering the purchase of necessary equip 

ent for t melting and casting of pig lead 


The Westminster Metal & 
and Fred D. Miller, proprietors, hav 


Foundry Company, W. H. Moore 
removed to Waynesboro, 


r where they are now located in their new plant, which is 
thoroughly modern in every respect. Most of the machinery has 
been installed and eight men are now working in the foundry 
It is expected to increase this number to thirty in the near future. 


Rochester Brass & Wire Works Company, Rochester, 


N. Y., notice of whose incorporation was published in the May 


issue of THe Metar. INpustry, is the outgrowth of a firm, and 
are engaged in jobbing and retailing brass and copper wire and 
fencing. The officers of the company are: President, G. E. Van 


Laer; secretary and treasurer, G. R. Helmer; manager, J. Collins. 


Among rece! 
the S. A. Day 


and polishers’ 


it installations of plants which have been made by 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of platers’ 
supplies, Buffalo, N. Y., are plating plants for the 
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edders Manufacturing Works of Buffalo and the Laudon Manu- 
cturing Works of Fort Erie, N. Y.; and a polishing and plating 
nt for the Niagara Searchlight Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


James C. Doran & Sons, manufacturers of jewelry, Providence, 
Rk. L., have awarded the.contract for the erection of a nine-story 
l.-shaped factory building of reinforced concrete construction, 

hich will contain about 13,000 square feet of floor space on 
each floor. A gas producer plant of 200 k.w. will be installed 
to operate in connection with the present steam-electric plant of 
300 k.w 

The Rockwell Furnace Company, complete furnace equipment, 
New York, report that they have recently completed for the 
Heppenstall Forge & Knife Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Bridgeport, Conn., three overfired type temperature 
furnaces for the heat treatment of steel forgings, etc., the largest 
furnace having a heating chamber four feet wide by fifty feet 
long. The fuel used is oil. 


accurate 


[he Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., report, through W. E. Fulton, president, that they 
are considering the building of an addition to their plant. At 
first the new building will be used as a storage room for finished 
machinery, and will afford new floor space so that they can at 
any time add new tools to take care of increased business. They 
report business as fairly good. 

The Watson-Stillman Company, 196 Fulton street, New York, 
announce that they will shortly open a branch office at Philadel- 
phia, and are increasing their shop facilities to meet the demands 
of their business. The following officers were elected at the May 
meeting of the directors: President, E. A. Stillman 
dent secretary, A. F. Stillman; treasurer, J. P 
engineer, Carl Wigtil; superintendent, Frank Lary 


vice-presi 
Bird; chief 


and 


The National Plating & Manufacturing Company, Louisville, 
Ky., report, through W. E. Neighbors, that they ar¢ 
first-class plating plant and will be prepared to d copper, 
nickel, and silver plating; in addition to manufacturing 
metal spinnings, chandeliers and lighting fixtures. The officers 
of the firm President, William Mooser; vice-president and 
secretary, Neighbors } 


installing a 
brass, 


gold 


are 


William treasurer, Louis Hoeck 


Che M. H. Foundry & Manufacturing Company has recently 
been formed at Belleville, Illinois, to manufacture plumbing goods 
and drinking fountains. The vice-president and general manager 
of the company 1s Joseph Heene vy. while Peter Thinnes, a man of 
vide experience in brass and aluminum foundry work, will act as 
superintendent. The complete equipment for the plant of tools, 


patterns, machinery and air chucks was furnished by the Hannifan 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago 


The annual exhibit of the work of day students of Pratt Insti 
tute will be held at the Institute June 15, 17 and 18. This ex- 


interested in 
not only of 
but 
T he 


and women 


hibit is open to the public and affords those who are 
industrial and technical 
the work of 
also of inspectit I 
Institute 
in a great variety 


education an opportunity 
the students in the 

g the methods and equipment of the school 
offers day 


of vocational subjects 


inspecting various courses, 


and evening courses for both met 
Hartford, 


Shaw, of the 
Blake & Knowles 


\t the New England Foundrymen’s Association in 
Conn., May 8, a committee, consisting of B. M 
Walker-Pratt Company; G. P. Aborn, of the 


Steam Pump Company, and H. A. Carpenter, of Providence, 
R. I., to look into better fire protection and insurance rates for 
foundry properties. In addition to securing an adjustment of 
fire rates, the committee will make a study of conditions with 


a view of reducing destruction of property by fire 


The Quigley Furnace & Foundry Company has been organized 
by W. S. Quigley, formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the Rockwell Furnace Company, New York City. The new 
company has offices at 50 Church street and is equipped to en- 
gage in the construction of furnaces for all industrial require- 
ments with special reference to large instalments for annealing, 
heating, forging and melting furnaces, and 


soaking pits, core 
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mold drying ovens, open-hearth steel, malleable and gr: 


melting, dross reducing, copper refining, etc 
The consulting metallurgical business conducted by 
Lake at Bayonne, N. 
engineering firm of 
Nixon & Raab at 


I., has been merged with the metallurgica! 
Nixon & under the 
156 South 


AKC 


name ot 


Raab l 
Orange, N. J 
| 


Fairview avenue, 


Die-casting machinery alloys and processes will .be special 
upon All kinds of physical tests and chemical analyse vill 
be given the various metal products. Advice will be given 
as to the best methods, and machinery or apparatus to us¢ 
melting, alloying, casting, forging, welding, galvanizing, colo 
ing and plating or otherwise working and treating either ferro 


or non-ferrous metals or alloys. 


Plater and polishers will be interested to learn of a new con- 


cern organized last year for the manufacture of buffs, leather and 


wood polishing wheels and other platers’, polishers’ and buffers 
supplies. This is The Platers’ Manufacturing Company, whi 
have been located at 418 West 27th street, New York, since Octo 
ber, 1911 The organizers of the company are Alfred B. Antisel 


and George P. Keller, both of whom have had long experience in 


the manufacture of platers’ supplies. They report that their su 
cess has already exceeded their anticipations and that they aré 
already outgrowing their manufacturing quarters and will be com 
pelled before long to add additional space. 

The General Aluminum & Brass Castings Company is a ne 
concern which has started in Detroit, Mich. They 
through F. C. Root, that they have broken ground for 
brick and steel construction foundry, 120 by 200 feet, 
be completely 


been report 
a moder 
which 


equipped for the manufacture of 


brass castings. In the construction of this plant the arrange 
ments of departments and equipment have been made so tha 
the lowest possible costs may be obtained. The plant has al 


been built so that it can readily be extended with the developme: 
] 


of the industry. They expect to be ready to deliver castings 
August The officers of the company ar¢ President, J. A 
Rutherford; vice-president, F. C Root; secretary, H 
McIntosh, Jr 

The American Brass & Iron Company, brass founders 
chinists and platers, Detroit, Mich., are now erecting fact 
building, 41 by 153 feet, at Crystal and Trombly avenu iI 


building adjoins a recently completed brick fo 


The factory will be of concrete construction, the walls and four 
dations being built with a strength sufficient to support two addi 
tional stories. The factory will be up-to-date in every resp 
equipped with all conveniences for employees, including toilet 
lockers, sanitary drinking fountains, etc. When this building 
ce mpleted it will nearly triple the capacit 1f the compat [| 
factory together with the foundry mentioned above give 
American Brass & Iron Company a plant second t nie D 
troit in the matter of facilitigs and equipment for tur1 
brass work of all kinds 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Suppli 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., until 10 
a. m., June 25, 1912, and publicly opened immediately thereaft 
to furnish at the navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash., a quant 
naval supplies, as follows Sch. 4615, brass bolt nd t 
Sch. 4614, brass, naval, rolled; brass, rod; brass, sheet, 
At the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sch. 4604, br e drawet 
pulls; Sch. 4607, bronze, plates. Sch. 4614, brass gate 
At the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., Sch. 4607, copper, bolt, 1 
solder, spelter, medium. The following bids will open Jul 
At the Navy Yard Brooklyn, N. Y., Sch. 4627, acid 1 t 
beeswax. Sch. 4631, hooks, brass, cabin door; screw 
chine; screws, brass, wood At the Navy Yard, Philadelphi 
Pa., Sch. 4626, aluminum, ingot Applications for proposa 
should designate the schedules desired | mber. Blank pr 
posals will be furnished upon application to the navy pay off 


nearest each yard, or to the Bureau 


T. J. Cowir, Paymaster-General U. S 
The electrolytic Process Company, 225 West 39th street 
York, announce, through A. C. Dodge, manager, that they h 


counsel that their patents No. 1.003.187 


be en advise d by 


] 








will 


aluminum and 


‘ 
t 


t 


indry 37 by &2 feet 
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tembe : ) 1,026,627 of May 14, 1912, for the 
a f I AL Electrotypin g Process” 
f trotype mbossed stamps, bookbinders’ 
t road and controlling, and that any 
t inufacturing, selling or using 
¢ g kel, iron or steel all vould be liable 
é vatents, excepting those who have been 
a ny a ense¢ ind which licensees are 
States Gover ent Printing Office, Washington, 
1). | t & Company, 238 William street, New York 
City: FP Collier & Son, 416 West 13th street, New York City; 
I t ( ( : ingt street, Brooklyn; the Cresset 
( 8-340 | 1 street, New York City; Ge S. Fergu- 
l rth Sevent treet, Philadelphia; Geo. C 
20 «Pur treet, Boston, Mas Standard 
] Pittsburgh, Pa.; Van Bolt & Company, 
( Ohi the United States Printing Company, Cincin 
nati, O the McDonald Press, Chicago, III 
herefore beg to caution the trade against manufacturing 
lling the same if manufactured by others not 
ny as owner of the patents 
FIRES 
n May 8&8 totally destroyed one 
of t ynstituting the brass plant of Joseph Buck- 
le 1, Ma It is fortunate that this building 
‘ t the stock and tools used in the foundry 
I ited at about $2,000. Mr. Buckley re 
ports that has rebuilt and is running as usual 
Silver & Company, 304-14 Hewes street, 
Br N. Y., was seriously damaged by fire on the after- 


noon of May 7, causing a loss of $30,000, which was covered 


by insurance [he company reports, through G. W. Ferdon, 
that they have leased the four-story and basement building op- 
posite from their factory and are again in operation. This 
con ( manufacturing kitchen and household 
ute ( eight years at a stretch, this being their 
est it ' 
REMOVALS 

\. Klipste & Company, manufacturers of chemicals, are 
now located in their new building at 644 Greenwich street, 
New York 

The | WV. Pangborn Compan sand blast specialists 
have removed their plant and general offices from Jersey City to 
Hagerstown, Md 


CHANGE OF FIRM 


The Cincinnati Galvanizing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have purchased the entire business of The Utilities Supply 
Company, manufacturers of household specialties, of the 
sam< ty 

The Baltimore Tube Company, Baltimore, Md., announces 
the absorption by it of the Tube Bending and Polishing Ma- 
chine Company and the Compressed Copper Company. The 
Baltimore Tube Company assumes all of the liabilities of the 
old companies; likewise all of their assets accrue to this 


t 
The capitalization of the present company is $1,- 


company 


200,000 Che officers are: President, Herbert A. Wagner; 
vice-presidents, Norman James and Daniel C. Spruance; 
secretary-treasurer, John L. Bailey. 


BUSINESS TROUBLES 
Robert F. Tilney, referee in bankruptcy, reports that the 
Sterling Smelting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., was duly ad- 
judicated bankrupt on May 16 


On May 21, Referee Bertolet held an audit of the account 
Horine, trustee in the bankrupt estate of Wayne J. 


of P. A. 
Yerger, trading as the Hercules Brass Foundry, Reading, 
Pa. The fund amounts to about $1,400 and the debts will 


total about $9,000 
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vos 


1218 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
creditors of the Naulty Smelt- 
that city, state that a petition in 
It is quite 
will yield 


Carr, Be & Steinmetz, 
phia, Pa., who represent the 
ing & Refining Company of 
bankruptcy is about to be filed against this firm. 
likely that the properly administered, 
sufficient funds to pay the creditors in full. 


assets, 1l 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Che Bristol Brass Company, of Bristol, Conn., have voted 


to increase their capital stock from $600,000 to $800,000. 
The Rome Hollow Wire & Tube Company, Rome, N. Y., 
ive increased their capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, 
and are planning on moving into the plant recently made 
vacant by the Rome Tube Company 
The Rome Sanitary Manufacturing Company, Rome, N. Y., 


nanufacturers of plumbers’ supplies, have increased their 
apital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. M. G. Merritt, formerly 
of the Metallic Bedstead Company, 
company future 


superintendent Rome 


will manage the in the 


The D-C Manufacturing Company, makers of supply and 
waste fittings and compression valves, Canton, Ohio, have 
increased their capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000, in 
order to enlarge their foundry, nickel-plating and finishing 
departments. The company report that business is very good 
and they are running double turns. The officers are: Presi- 
lent, D. Charmois; vice-president, H. F. Ake; secretary- 


Krider; advertising manager, G. P. Blackiston. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Correspond- 
ence” columns. 


treasurer, J. J 


[He BELLEVILLE Coprer ROLLING 
Capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
Keane and G. A. Dorer, all of Belleville. 


Mrs, Belleville, N. J. 
H. W. Hendricks, E. J. 


ALUMINUM & BronzE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
Capital, $10,000. To carry on a foundry 
machine business. Directors: H. J. Weiler, H. Hunt and E. 
Davis, all of Indianapolis. 


[HE NATIONAL 
ANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ant 





THe Contro. MANUFACTURING Company, Albany, N. Y. 
Capital stock, $100,000. To manufacture metal castings. Incor- 


porators: Wm. J. Kerwin, Edward T. Newcomb and Jos. P. 
Coughlin, all of Albany. 


nc Company, Detroit, Mich. 


[THe McRae Brass MANUFACTURI 
Capital, $1,000. To take over the business heretofore conducted 
as a partnership under the name of McRae & Roberts. The com- 
pany manufactures steam brass goods. 

BRANFORD Founpry Company, Branford, Conn. To carry 


on a general foundry business. Officers: President, Walter Y. 
Schall, New Haven, Conn.; vice-president, V. Osborne; sceretary 
and treasurer, J. J. Cunningham, both of Branford. Directors: 
[he officers and George W. Hull, of New Haven. 


Enameling Ovens: The American Enamel Company, Provi- 
R. I. issue a folder describing their “Mascot” enamel- 
together with their line of enamels for all purposes. 





dence 
ing ovens, 
Plumbing Brass Goods: The Haydenville Company, Hayden- 
ville, Mass., have issued an attractive little catalog in the inter- 
ests of their “quick-ope” compression work. This line of high- 
grade sink, lavatory and bath-room faucets is fully described and 
illustrated in this catalog, copies of which will be sent upon 
application. 


Recording Gauges: The Bristol Company, manufacturers of 
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Bristol's recording instruments, Waterbury, Conn., have just 


issued catalog No. 1000 on Bristol’s Recording Gauges. This 
is a 64-page, 10% by 8-inch catalog, and lists all of Bristol’s 
recording pressure and vacuum gauges, except round form 
models 50, 52 and 56, which are listed in Bulletins 144 and 148 

Heat Treating Furnaces: The Rockwell Furnace Com- 
pany, 26 Cortlandt street, New York City, have issued Bulletin 
No. 30, giving photographs and descriptions of their over-fired 
heat treating furnaces, for which accurate temperature with 
either gas fuel is claimed. These furnaces particu- 
larly adapted for annealing brass, copper, German silver, alu- 
minum, 





. +] 
r oll 


are 
etc 


Electro-plating Supplies: The Hanson & Van Winkle Com- 
pany, dealers in electro-plating and polishing supplies, Newark, 


ms Fy for 1912. 


have issued a catalog and price list No. 20, 


This book is. a well-bound volume of 257 pages with index 
bound in flexible board, and gives a most complete list and 


of everything needed for the pl 
forwarded upon 


description iting and polishing 


ro opies will be 


ms ( 


request 


Mineral Cleaner: The Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Company, Leckport, N. Y., describe their mineral cleaner for 


use of metals, cleaning grease and oil from the same, in a 
two-page folder just now being sent to the trade It is claimed 
that this cleaner is entirely different from anything else on the 
market and, to anyone interested will be sent enough of the 
cleaner from which to make a half-gallon solut 

Trisalyt.: The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 
of New York, have issued the second edition of their littl 
booklet n Trisalyt. It gives I detail the advantages 
claimed for Trisalyt, the new plating salt here is also 
given directions for the preparation and maintenance plat- 
ing baths by the use of Trisalyt for copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, gold and silver plating. Sample copies this booklet 
may be had upon request 

Bearings: The Lumen Bearing Company, brass founders, 
Buffal N. Y¥ state in a new circular that Lumen _ bronze 
bearings are preferably used in air compres electric mo 
tors, machine tools, refrigerating machinery, rolling mill tables 
traveling nes, ¢ They claim that their bronzes are 
equivalent in strength, wearing and anti-fricti qualities, t 
the best phosphor bronze, and that their use will save the con 
sumer about 40 per cent 

Melting Furnaces: A handsome catalog s just been is 
sued by the Monarch Engineering and Manufacturing Company 
of Baltimore, Md., in the interests of their met nelting 
furnaces In this catalog the Monarch “Steele-Harvey” cru 
cible, tilting, non-tilting, stationary and port furnaces, to- 
gether with the high and low pressure fuel oil burners are 
completely illustrated and described \ feature f the catalog 
is a description of the Monarch soft-metal melting furnaces 
and Monarch Acme core ovens. Sample copies upon request 

Ball Bearings: An interesting and vz ble contribution t 
the ball bearing literature of the present year is the engineer 
ing edition of catalog treatise, issued by The New Departure 
Manufacturing Company, of Bristol, Conn. This book is fresh 


seventy-six pages. It has been pre- 


from the press and contains 


pared the company’s staff of ball bearing specialties and engi- 
neers. It gives valuable information of a technical character, and 
l he company offer to send 


is fully illustrated by fine engravings 
this catalog 

signing and mechanical engineers, 
who are interested 


on request to manufacturers, purchasing agents, de 


other 


and responsible persons 


ADNEWS 


On another page will be found the card of 
4901 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., who makes a specialty of 
modeling for silver, brass and bronze ecclesi: al and memorial 
work. Mr. Schaffer is also a designer. 


Hermann Schaffer, 
istic 


The Harral Soap Company, 467 Greenwich street, New York, 


advertise their “Kleeneasy,” which is used in the leading type- 
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writer and other large factories for removing Vienna lime; also 
their vegetable oil soap for metal spinners, drawers, etc 


Rockhill & Victor, 114 John street, New York, report the 
of a large number of the “Nonesuch” carboy rockers both in the 
United States, Canada and abroad. One of their recent ship 
ments was to an English branch of the Edison Company near 
London 


sale 


The George Zucker Company, 202-208 Emmett street, Newark, 


N. J., begin in this issue to advertise their well-known buffing 
compositions. Their “Acme brand” white finish is famous all 
over the world wherever metal. goods are made, and _ theit 


tripoli and other compositions are equally well known 





Phe 


hice 


Rockwell Furnace Company, New York, have opened an 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the sale 
tempering, etc. The 
who will have asso 


in the Engineers’ Building, 
of furnaces for heat treatment, annealing, 
office will be in charge of Geo. B. Norcross 
ciated with him Walter F. Johnson, formerly 


assistant 


treasurer 


of the King Bridge Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and E. W. Saun 
ders of the Carbon Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 

Voltite, the new electro-plating powder which was first dé 
scribed in THe Meta INpustTrRY last year, is advertised in th 
issue. This new method of plating without the use of dynam 
tank solutions or other equipment, has attracted a great de I 
attention. The American Voltite Company, 225 West Thirty 
ninth street, New York, are now prepared to furnish tl v det 
for doing plating in gold, silver, nickel, tin and platinum ar 
other finishes 

The Foundry and Machine Exhibition Company call attention 
n this issue to the desirability of reserving exhibition e at 
the Buffalo Convention as early as possible. The association 1 
particularly anxious this year to interest manufacture f | 
ing and plating equipment and supplies, as well as brass four 
and metal shop supplies, in exhibiting their goods before thi 
housands of visitors who operate polishin nd plating plant 
n connection with their brass and aluminum foundri 


INQUIRIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Under our directory of “Trade Wants” (published each 
month in the rear advertising pages), will be found a num- 
ber of inquiries and opportunities which, if followed up, are 
a means of securing business. Our “Trade Want Directory” 
fills wants of all kinds, assists in the buying and selling of 
metals, machinery, foundry and platers’ supplies, procures 
positions and secures capable assistants. See Want Ad. 
pages. 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 


01 


‘ York. Tune 10 


COPPER 

The “highly inflated copper prices” referred t 1 ir 
review of a month ago appear tod t ive been « ed 
na verv solid basis and the buying movement during the 
month of Mav both for home consumption and for export 
has carried the opper market ell int the 17-cent ral 

f prices The home buying during the month has been 
persistent and the demand for quick shipment n the part 
of consumers is sufficient evidence of a _ rapidl 
consumption of the red metal The market toda 1] 
it the top of the advance, is apparently strong ] nt 
and in better statistical position than it 12 
cents. : 

The exports were over! 1.000 tons a day for the 1 yntl 
reported to date as 32,584 t nearly 73,000,000 pounds 


and the home deliveries are estimated at around 70,000,000 


1 


pounds. This means a further decrease in the stocks as pub 
lished by the Copper Producers’ Association 

The foreign statistics for the month make a e1 good 
showing and will help to scare the shorts and bring in more 
frightened consumers. The total visible supply stands at 
44.590 tons against 49,780 tons a month ago, a decrease in the 

































































ls during the month 


] p 
ir] iy is 17 to 17% cents for Lake and 17 cents 
trol with casting brands at 1634 cents. The sales 
I New York Metal Exchange for the first five 
f mounted t lose to 3,000,000 pounds against 
68 000) nds tor same pet d last year 
15,450,386 pounds 1! lomesti st ks, an 
ks of 16,374,400 pounds, making 
. visib] upply of copper of 31,824,786 
f M Ul pper ( ites 
20 i . esti KS ha 
} ] t 10 vs Ss p 
TIN 
t t s been very active in New York and 
ib] as | n the Ne W York Metal 
t t ns ive been wide and violent and 
| ig { strike it right both ways must have 
é ney lhe market opened at 46.20, advanced 
n ed at 45 cents 
tota isible supply at the end of May was 14,345 
gainst 11,893 tons at the end of April and 15,938 tons 
if (he increase in the visible of 2,500 tons in a 
rdinarily bring a decrease in price, but not 
s to have a way of going just the opposite 
ul iy is around 46 ents for spot and is 
like 46 cents tomorrow or even 45%. There 
be | ever, that the heavy trading on the 
Mi Exchange 1 evidently affecting the Lon 
t. a t t New York has certainly made the 
We do not have so much of the syndi 
( 1 the New Yor market has a chance to 
‘ York Metal |] hange 3,760 tons tin were dealt 
ir during this year 
et letal | hang ire Hi nye s ed bo ] 
‘ p to 47.25 paid for this delivery 
LEAD 
" irket has been very dull and uninteresting, rul 
$15 to 4.20 in New York and at 4.05 to 4.15 in 
5 g on the New York Metal Exchange has 
the ré tive and 750,000 pounds were dealt in so 
iT t} 
SPELTER 
‘ eld very firm all the month at around 6.85 
) ind 6.70 to 6.80. St. Louis Spot New 
I iotabl at 7 nt for carload lots 
t] New York Metal | 
‘ 6.100.000 pounds 
‘ i n ente tor s ¢ 
) lay June m 
(¥) } 1 hat s 
: i 
\TUMD 
t ther aga the 
prices adva ced It 
. the highest and closu 
= tatior +} Out 
N‘] 1¢()> 
( S$ cents, Hallett’s at 
it t € tec 
SILVEI 
I te it rom OO the | 
vith Lone it 28d 
OUICKSILVER 
ery teady t $41 pel 
(”~) $41.50 ¢ $42 per fla } I 
SHEET META 
é " anced cents to ly ents Das¢ 
? cents base All brass prices ha 
} heet brass 1/ cents, low sheet brass 
n neral advances round ot ent pe 
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Due to increased cost of copper, copper wire manufacturers 
gain advanced prices %4 cent per pound as follows, f. 0. b 
ll. effective June y 


Bare copper wire and cable.. 18.25 cents 
Magnet wire 19.50 
Drawn copper rods, bars and strip 17.25 
Copper in rolls 17.25 
Copper annodes 
Untrimmed 19.25 
Trimmed ... 19.50 


OLD METALS 


Old copper material has been helped along with the ad- 


vance in copper, but there has been no boom or very much 


tivity; prices are considerably higher than a month ago 


nd there seems to be a little more doing 


COPPER PRODUCTION 
yer Producers’ Association. ) 


I 
June 8, 1912 


it all points in the United States, May 1, 1912 65,066,029 
Production of marketable pper in the United 
States from all domestic and foreign sources dut 
4 May, 1912 ‘ jee 126,737,836 
191,803,865 
Deliveries 
For domestic consumptio1 72,702,277 
For export Sail 69,485,945 


142,188,222 


Stocks of marketable copper of all kinds on hand 


at all points in the United States, June 1, 1912 49,615,643 
Stocks decreased during the month of May.. 15,450,386 
MAY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 
OPPER Highest Lowest Average 
Lake 16.85 15.85 16.30 
Electr tl 16.75 15 75 16.20 
Castin 16.50 15.70 16.10 
TIN $7.15 45.40 46.20 
LEAD 4.20 4.15 420 
SPELTER 7.00 6.85 6.90 
\NTIMON Hallett’s 7.795 7.75 7.793 
SILVER 61 2 OO 60.85 
WATERBURY AVERAGE 
[he aver price of lake pper per pound as determined 

tl Vaterbur Cont 
1911—Average for year 1234. 1912—January, 1414; February 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal 
Exchange by which we can furnish our readers with the 
Official Daily Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s 
subscription to THE METAL INDUSTRY for the sum of 
$10. The price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies 
furnished for the asking. We can furnish daily telegraphic 
reports of metal prices. Address THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY, 99 John street, New York. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Any firm intending to buy metals, machinery or supplies, 
and desiring the names of the various manufacturers and 
sellers of these products can obtain the desired information 
by writing to THE METAL INDUSTRY, 99 John street, 
New York. Commercial questions are answered by return 
mail. Our Information Bureau is for the purpose of answer- 


ing questions of all kinds. 
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Metal Prices, June 10, 1912 











NEW METALS. Price per lb. PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 
—Pic, Bar anp INGOT A PER , 
COPPER , » np Otp Cor 2 Cents BASE PRICE, 21.50 Cents per Lb. Net. 
Duty Free, Manufactured 2%c. per Ib. 
aly reas - PRICES MENTIONED BELOW ARE FOR QUANTITIES OF 100 LBS 
ee UG ere Pe eee eee 17.10 
ee : pa AND OVER, 
Electrolytic, Gariead BOte® ..ciaiccsciceccccccsss WE 
Casting, carload Ee a eee 16.75 sig 4s Ta | = 
Trin—Duty Free. 3s 2 eis |. i |= 
Straits of Malacca, carload lots...... 46.35 "els © \siis.)" 5/8. /8, 
Lzap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old, 2%c. per Ib. ; pipe and =F \e¢ is a2 8 £8 #® 8 
. - Lal 
sheets, 23éc. per Ib. S43 laniSuiSc| oo ds 2 _ i 
os N 
oe ee gs ee eee eee —- eo S388 «& iS gs se se | 
21" > S 5 vi av?ig? 4 
SpreLteR—Duty 1c. per lb. Sheets, 15éc. per Ib. SIZE OF SHEETS. Seley eek TE HERE ORE 
, S one 
po ee a ee 6.90 —— e% “© ry: : toes ¢2 rs 3% * 
efile a - a é 
ALuMINUM—Duty Crude, 7c. per lb. Plates, sheets, bars “el |* | 81 8| 8)" 8) °4 
and rods, llc. per Ib. s-ig g¢g 8 8 it 8 ig 
PE ck lebcmirhubondeb ates setdnbhnnns sens 25.00 $8 8 Sit IF '2 le 
= 
100 lb. k Pinched s oat besa dekwebeedae ce neeeent 20. 00 | Cents Per Pound Over Base P rice for Soft Copper 
Ton lots ... SE A eee a 
Antimony—Duty 1%c. per Ib. se Not longer than 72 (Base pose Bose Blse} 1 | 2 36/9 
S5 . 
Cookson’s SE NN Sats cacdidedexennnns 8.00 ES | Longer than 72 inches. | « «|e 1 36/9 
NE OEE Ba nce sarak dd Ss acdewda crienda dscns 7.75 +c | Not longer than 96 inches. 
. . ~= = ~ = 
( hinese Re re ee ee Ee er es 7.25 4a Longer than 96 inches, | ‘* $6 sé | se 2 6 
IRIE: Nn ei oe oe 7.25 ia ba ee 
. ° Oo r 
Nicxet—Duty Ingot, 6c. per Ib. Sheet, strips and wire 8% inches. ‘oth Gand ladle PF STE 10 
35 per cent. ad valorem. S°¢ Longer than 72 inches. | «s ce  6e | 66 2'6:9 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks according to SBSs ~ —— 
. - a Anger an nches. é sé “ec 
NN aaa Gate sucess Cc akeasa ces 40 to 50 5 ¢ 57 Not longer than 120 inches. 1/3 
MANGANESE Metat—Duty 20 per cent................-. 90 BS" | tcc Ges tb been | | | 1\2 
Macnesium Metat—Duty 3 cents per pound and 25 per = — 
ot longer than 
cent. ad valorem (100 Ib. lots)............00ee0e. 1.50 + ] pan lng “111121417 10 
BismutH—Duty f é 
eS BO 6s cba Seem ae Pee Te Seeder owes ceveee 2.00 ae. Longer than 72 inches. “ “ | 3 5 8 
I i a dc alweiw uw 90 £558) Not longer than 96 inches. 
Curomium Metat—Duty 25 per cent. ad val........... 98 sed a. Ak... 2 «161 214/8 
QUICKSILVER- Duty ye per | ee CE 58 SEs Not longer than nches. 
Price per oz SB Longer than 120 inches. | ‘* | 3 6 
I oo cntsiknwe decaradensncicabiarnesth $20.67 gig | Not longer then TS | cs to) 113 16/11 
PLaTINUM—Duty free .................005: 45.25 é —_. 
Cun eer pr ne ees SON Pe eee al F} & = Longer than 72 inches. ‘““ “6 2 4 9 
EN, CODD 6d conccdat thud naa swkbweds 6OY, £52 Not longer than 96 inches. 
—_— ees en See ae | aw Ye 
a he Longer than 96 inches. se 
Dealers OLD METALS. Dealers’ s <3" Not longer than 120 inches. | 3 6 
Buy ing Prices Selling Prices. =. Longer than 120 inches. ] 2 4 8 
Cents. per lb. Cents per Ib 
eens a i : - " : one Not longer than 96 
15.60 to 15.50 Heavy Cut Copper......... . 16.00 to 16.50 Sits seohes. bose | 3 8 
14.75 to 15.00 Copper Wire.............. . 15.75to 16.00 458) Longer than 96 inches. | «© 2 5 |() 
. ~ . ~ ea . 
13.00 to 13.25 Light Copper..... . 400s eee ee ‘ 
12.00 to 12.25 Heavy Mach. Comp. oe . 13.25 to 13.50 BSFs Longer than 120 Inches. | 3 8 
9.25 to 950 Heavy Brass... ms = 10.25 to 10.50 rs Not longer than 96 1'3'6 
25to 7.50 Light Brass... : 8.25to 8.50 os inches. 
~» O28 lo Tallo deace Tur oc , >c S| Longer than 96 inches. 
9.00 t 2! N 1 Y ell W I Tass Turning 10.00 t » 10.2! =| wot longer than 120 inches. 2 4 7 
10.50 to 11.00 No. 1 Comp. Turnings.. 11.50 to 12.00 : 3.5.9 
3.50 to Heavy Lead......... to 3.75 S| Senge Ges Oe eee. 
4.75 to PIMC SCVOR. os e50 600 to 5.20 », 2 Not longer than 132 4 6 
6.00 to 6.50 Scrap Aluminum, turnings 7.00to 9.00 ca inches. 
10.00 to 12.00 Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed . 10.00 to -3.00 BE~ Longer than 132 inches. 5 | 8 
14.00 to 15.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 16.00 to 17.50 
23.00 to 24.00 No. 1 Pewter. : ; . 25.00 to 26.00 The longest dimension in any sheet shall be considered at its length. 
2 1 = ] ) ) 
20.00 to 23.00 Old _Nickel....... .. 23.00 to 26.00 crpoLEs, SEGMENTS AND PATTERN SHEETS, advance 
a over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from 3 cents per po 
I PI rand. 
INGOT METALS. Price per Ib 
Rea COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square : 
+4: . - : ; Cents. ee OU MIS BI ke dn vicdccecsnossonsesvascesen : = ee . 
Silicon Copper, 10%..........according to quantity 27 to 32 
Silicon Copper, 20%......... “i “ 30 to 32 Le a a enuedeen ee — Seen a oo oa - 
Silicon Copper, 30% guaranteed m 32 to 34 _ , . 
> ; ¥ > ousrantee POLISHED COPPER, 20 INCHES WIDE and under, ac 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed vance over price for Cold Rolled Copper of ¢ orrespond 
DUE Se iiacte a acc Serer cet — : 22 to25 ing dimensions and thickness ............++++. 5; * * op &. 
Phosphor Ca guaranteed POLISHED COPPER, WIDER THAN 20 INCHES, advance 
15% »4 to 30 over price for Cold Rolled Copper of corresponding 
i. ok. e =~ dimensions and thickness ..........0ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 : een 
Manganese Copper, 25" 0. 5 35 to40 
PI | T Of “ C e COLD ROLLED COPPER, PREPARED SUITABLE FOR 
10sphor Lin, guarantee d 5 . 49 to50 POLISHING, same as Polished Copper of corresponding 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee.... ™ 51 to 53 dimensions and thickness. 
3rass Ingot, Yellow ..... ps 11 tol2 COLD ROLLED AND ANNEALED COPPER SHEETS OR 
ass gC te si ‘ c CIRCLES, same price as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 
a % ae 2 es 7 to ron of corresponding dimensions and thickness. 
OUR SURE occa do sssdckesas 7% to A 
a GUAGNONET OF OVER. ccc ccvccccvccccve Base Price. 
Mangan ie as “ 4 ROUND COPPER ROD, % inch 
ganese Bronze ........... 18% to 20 (Rectangular, Square and Irregular Shapes, Copper Rod, Special Prices.) 
Phosphor Bronze .. dee . ‘5 13 tol6 
Casting Aluminum Alloys. meee 2 1734 to 22 
a | ZINC—Duty, sheet, 1%c. per Ib. Cents per Ib. 
PHosPHoRUs—Duty 18c. per Ib. Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill..............8.65 less 8% 
Casks, jobbers’ prices ............ ; és : -. % 


According to quantity ..............+.... 30. to 35 Open casks, jobbers’ prices ........... a adialoas titan hate biba . 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 
In effect June 1, 1912, and until further notice. 
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BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 


SOLDERING COPPERS 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes 


I : . 2 om 3 3 i 4% 6 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED 
100 f 
I B 
$ $0.21 
W 
I 
l ‘ 
A th 
1% <4 
1% 7 
1! ; 
1 1 is 
q I 
PRICE FOR TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL. 
A 
PLATERS’ METALS. 
( an 8 pla bars 1 th ercentag f h quan 
tity a Ng " - f } ler 
! is tl eta y the irger s 
" f ted apy at tu s 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


Not over 18 W ot thinner than 28 B. 8. Gauge, 2c. above price 
of pig tir eA antity 
Not over 35 ith, not thinner than 22 B. S. Gauge, 3c. above price 


of pig ti 





PRICE SHEET FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 








Wid than . sin, Gin. l4in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 
and including..... 12in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 40in. 
in cols 
N 13 and heavier spenees 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 39 39 
14 ‘ 0 0se es 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 39 39 
15 nae oneeees 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 39 39 
1¢ seoe On 3 36 36 36 36 39 39 89 
ae ree ee 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 39 39 
1s éescoen 34 34 36 36 36 36 389 39 42 
POOP Pee CCP eT Cre ee 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 40 43 
Mv ct ccrevcccorseaneosoene 34 36 36 36 36 38 41 42 44 
SEC ie ee Pe 34 38 38 38 38 40 43 44 50 
29 34 38 38 38 40 40 43 47 51 
- eer 38 38 38 40 40 43 49 52 
24 34 38 40 42 42 42 45 51 54 
25 36 ) 41 43 43 43 46 53 57 
2¢ 36 ) 42 46 46 46 51 55 61 
27 6 40 44 48 48 49 54 58 64 
6 40 46 48 49 49 56 62 67 
41 48 50 52 52 61 67 72 
s 42 50 52 56 62 69 72 77 
$3 47 5 58 63 71 74 77 &3 
H 4) 7 61 69 77 91 90 95 
47 51 60 6. 73 R4 91 100 110 
i ( 55 62 70 78 91 103 110 120 
65 70 So 90 100 115 25 
S{ 0 100 115 120 135 
104 114 129 144 159 174 
s 124 139 154 i69 «184 04 
) 144 164 184 04 224 
+0 174 204 224 244 ee ee 
I la ‘ ! at [ s fer to lengths between 2 and 8 feet. 
I s ished na ict . & wider narrower sheet. All 
S ex t first refer to flat 1 sheet. are 100 Ibs. or more 
Les juantities t 1 Charges for boxing. 
PRICE LIST SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 
STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Outside Diameters BASE PRICE, 25 Cents per Pound, 
L “ 
y. ° . = =] ¢ < = = = 
2o & : «+ £2 22 2 Ss SS ar + + 
120 27 24 14 2 10 9 16 23 
109. 2¢ 15 ee 
4 O83. 17 oe 
lf 065 28 27 27 21 21 21 21 27 #31 ST 
x 049 33 0 29 28 26 26 ° 
035. 117 4 39 34 2 30 30 1 8 49 58 81 
21 ( 40 
S. 138 S #8 42 38 37 5 34 4 
; 022 CR 108 88 79 73 62 60 6 
I for ! pounds at t F s sizes not carried 
in stock send for Manufacturers’ Lis 
PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 
D 000 to N N N N N No. N N N N N Ni 
B. & 8S. G’ge N { 11 = 13 4 | 1¢ 7 8 , a Zi 22 
I I 2 2% 2% 4 4 f 7 8 43 46 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 








Per Price Per Price 
lb cent. per Ib. 
2 16 : $0.58 
.53 17 ese .59 
i 54 18 .60 
<caeus .55 
hese prices e for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 
g § ~ width and to N 20, inclusive. American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gaugt Prices are for 100 lbs. or more of one size and gauge in 
or Discount 50% 
GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 
+ ne t. to N 19, I & S. Gauge, inclusive. $0.60 
¢ I " ” -70 
) 19 85 
1.00 
_ ara a ee ee... ee eS RR 1.15 
1¢ 1.20 
8 1.3 
Ge an S ing thinner than No. 19 B. & S. Gauge add same advances 
s f Braz ibe 
For cutting to s ial lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 
Dis t 40 
PRICES OF SHEET SILVER. 
Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantity and 
arket conditions. No fixed quotations can be given, as prices range from 
2c. below to 6c. above the price of bullion. 
Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2c. to 3%c. above the price of 
meet 


or 








